
NEED 

w:o;rk? 


150 jobs in 
7D Classifieds! 


A Vermonter with autism makes 
his inner voice heard through film 

BY KEN PICARD page 26 




ADVISING MIRO. 

STITCH IN TIME 

STARTING FRESH „ 

Who’s in the mayor's posse? 

Matt Renna's dry-goods venture 

Clean Slate's eclectic comfort food 



On t OH Road Rowarsports 
30 Ethan Allen Highway New Haven. V 
Route 7 • 30 miles south o I Burlington 
S02-3SS-0669 / cyclewiseVT.com 


ETHANWOOD 


LIVE AT FARMHOUSE 

Wednesday April 18, 5pm to late. 


Celebrity Fish 




delivers 

it to Vermont’s plate. An evening 
dedicated to Wood Mountain Fish Co.'s efforts. 
North Atlantic clams, shrimp, scallops, cod, lobster 
and more. 


PAN! GALE 


PANIGALE NIGHT 
4.27.2012 


DUCAT! VERMONT 


LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org j 888-252-0202 


INFO FARMHOUSE .MM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
k 802.859.0888 


Verv&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 


. Auto . 

* Loan * 

Catch a Sweet Rate 
as low as 

1 . 99 %! 

Expect More with our Low Rates, Online Applications, 
Pre-Approvals and Flexible Payment Plans. 


The wait is almost over — the Ducati 1199 
Panigale is on its way. Join us for the 
unveiling of the new generation Superbike. 
See why Ducati has declared checkmate! 

Friday, April 27, 7pm - 9pm A 

Red Square, Church Street Downtown Burlington ^ Heosoiwre 

Dj Cre8 • Beautiful Models • FREE Ducati Giveaways • Surprises throughout the night 


Let’s 
Roll. 




ej? KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 

An Evening with 


Paula 

Poundstone 


One of the quickest comic minds.... 
anywhere. Featured guest on Leno, 
Letterman, and NPR's Wait Wait 
Don't Tell Me 


L ^ 


7:30pm, Friday, April 27 

Twilight Theater 
Lyndon State College 

Tickets: $30 and $35. Students: $1 8. 
at Catamount Arts, St. J, Call: 802-748-2600, 
Online: CatamountArts.org 
SPONSORS: Lyndon State College, 
Passumpsic Savings Bank, Saint J. Subaru, 
Poulos Insurance, Palmer Brothers, 
Diana and Jerry Senturia, South Main Auto. 


MEDIA \ t D D S \ BatoWimotl 

snmcm, wpev jfcjf SEVEN DAYS 

Presented by qgr Kingdom County Productions 

working in association with Catamount Arts. 

www.KingdomCounty.org 


IVe want your 
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Canon 




IN STOCK 


GMCAMERA.COM . 802-244-0883 

1 4 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

Off RT 1 00, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 


All Canon products lr 


NEW ARRIVALS SALE! 


rfiSi 


mm 



7.~CrIj DESIGNER SERVICES AVAI1ABIE • VOTED BEST FURNITURE STORE 2010 & 201 1 

388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 • 862-5056 • www.burlingtonfurnilurecompany.co 





DAVID 

GRM 


SATURDAY, JULY 7* 7PM 


$1 0 Wurst/Fries/Bier combo and $3 bottles, EVERYDAY 
Half-price sandwiches, all day Thursdays. 


Facebook-conyPasBierhausVI J 


FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREATTOPICS 

All FREE to the public! 

APRIL 17,6:30PM 

Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1 1 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL 
Waterfront Park, Burlington 


Please register in advance 
at www.fletcherallen.org/cms 


Allen ■ ■ UNIVERSITY 

Bai ' VERMONT 
Ycrmont'i Academic Medical Center 


*ith Lee Ranaldo Band 


COMMUNITY 

medicalI 

SCHOOL ^ 

SPRING 2012 


SUNDAY, JULY 29*7:30PM 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


J 


Sparks Fly Over Power Deal 

T he debate over the proposed merger of Green Mountain Power and Central Vermont Public 
Service heated up last week. The Senate questioned the commissioner of the Department 
of Public Service about the deal, the governor voiced his support for it and the AARP 

to take up the issue for fear of getting in the way of the Vermont Public Service Board, which is 
expected to rule on the merger this summer. 

m Blurt, the 


facing 

facts 


Speaker Shap Smith 
finally decided not 
to join the crowded 
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OFFENSIVE LINEMEN 

Turf battles ore 

electoral district 
changes. Why do 
weletthepols 
— who are totally 
conflicted - weigh 


was the toast 
of last week's 
Burlington Business 


HOI SHOTS 

Top-ranked lady 

on South Burlington 
for the concussion- 
free Ice Hockey 

Championship. 
They 're show ing 
the boys how it 
could be done. 
GFACTS COMPILED 


25k 

That's how many "1 Am Vermont 
Strong" license plates have been sold 
so far. according to the governor's 
office. The state aims to sell 50,000 
plates, which would raise $ 1 million 
for Tropical Storm Irene efforts. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPUURITEMSONSEVENDAYSVT.COM 

I 'Seeing Green" by Paul Heintz, Vermont's 

2. "Etsy Earnings" by Carolyn Fox and Megan 

DIY marketplace Etsy to make some money. 

3. "A Place at the Bar" by Alice Levitt and 
Corin Hirsch. Craving fine dining but short 

4. Fair Game: "The Obam-Applause-O-Meter" 

by Andy Bromage. We score President 
Barack Obama's Vermont fundraiser speech 
- ending the Iraq War netted him some 
points, but rural broadband access received 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

»MadeleineKunin 

Keep Our sign postedat the 

arms or competition? 

y 
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Your 

Degree: 

[ga Champlain! 

W COLLEGE 1 

100% Champlain. 

100% Online. 


1 

Champlain has over thirty degree and certificate programs you can 
earn 100% online. They'te in growth career areas like Business. 

Healthcare and Information Technology. For more Info see: 
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Donate to our local clean 1 
partner, The LakeChamobir 


facebook.com/obrienssalons. 


Want to support 

clean water? 


■ salon 

obriens 


* Learn moreabout Earth Month 
and find ways to get J? 1 *, 


AVEDA 

EARTHMONTH2012 


» Book Appointments for the Earth, 
enjoy Water Round-ups, and 
Water Droplets. 


SEVEN DAYS 



PnmduPolsum &FnulaRoutly 

PUBLISH KR/ CO KOI TOR Pllllla RoUlly 




feed back 





PART OF THE PROBLEM 

Kathryn Flagg could have saved a lot of 
paper [“Blow Hard," March 14] simply 
by describing the repeated pattern of 
events surrounding ridgeline wind de- 
velopment Her article could have read: 
“Corporations want more money and 
will destroy ('develop') nature in order 
to get it People who love their homes 
and nature fight back (without any 
money) via a regulatory process stacked 
against them, and lose. The corporations 
tell lies (‘public relations') and, with 
the assistance of the press, marginalize 
opponents as NIMBYs.” Thanks for per- 
petuating die problem, Kathryn. 

Maura Gahan 
CALAIS 


CALLOUS TREATMENT 

The nod to Melissa Jenkins came off 
as a little bit out of place [Facing Facts, 
March 28]. The catchy heading “Missing 
Mom” along with the frowny face really 
trivialized the grief the St. Johnsbury 
community must be feeling right now. 
In my opinion, a dead modier in a local 
area deserves more than a bright yellow 

Hailey Neal 

BURLINGTON 


ETSY OMISSIONS 

Initially, I was thrilled and hopeful 
glimpsing the headline of your article 
“Etsy Earnings” in die April 4 issue. I 
have been a buyer on Etsy since January 
2010 and opened my vintage clothing 
shop on February 1 of this year. While 
1 felt the article did a thorough job of 
covering sellers in different areas of 
the state, as well as a variety of wares, 
I would have loved to see mention, in 
addition, of a few locals who have re- 
cently begun their Etsy pursuits. Those 
profiled have found success, which has 
taken them time, dedication and trial 
and error. To be sure, however, the 
fresh shops in a network as diverse and 
expansive as Etsy are the businesses 
that would have exponentially benefited 
from such exposure. 

Corey Burdick 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Burdick's own Etsy pursuit is 
Call Me Brazen Vintage. 


REALLY SMART 

[Re Blurt: "Breaking Dad,” March 23]: 
Did you really intend to describe a kid 
who chooses to get involved with crystal 
meth as “exceedingly bright”? Or was 
that an editing error? 

Craig Bailey 

WINOOSKI 




TIM NEWCOMB 

NOT TO WORRY/ YOUR FRIENOS FROM fAON<ANTO ARE HERETO 
ASSURE YOU GENETICALLY EMGtNEfREt) FOObS ARE JUST FINE/ 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTION 

In last week's Fair Game, Andy 
Bromage incorrectly included 
Katherine Betzer in his examina- 
tion of state “communications” 
positions. Betzer serves as informa- 
tion and education specialist at the 
AgencyofHumanResources, where 
she works on the AmeriCorps pro- 
gram. There is no public-relations 
component to her job. 


ONCE CLUELESS ABOUT 
CHLORAMINE 

My son and I had digestive and skin 
symptoms from chloramine for three 
long years before I figured out it was 
the chloramine in our tap water making 
us sick [Re “In Hot Water? Chloramine 
Controversy Bubbles Up in Grand Isle," 
March 28]. We had horrible digestive 
cramps and red, burning, itchy skin. 
We are fine now because we drink and 
cook with botded spring water. We had 
to drastically change the way that we 

Grand Isle is very fortunate to learn 
about the health effects before chlo- 
ramine goes into [its] water. I wish 
someone had warned me of die possible 
skin, digestive and respiratory problems 
chloramine can cause. 

Michelle Anderson 
GREER. S.C. 


FACT-CHECK LEVINE 

I read widi curiosity in die latest Poli 
Psy column [March 28] diat since I am 
a Republican, 1 hate women, sex, and 
poor and hungry people, and I don’t 
want women to get health care. All 
untrue, but what did I expect? I was 
reading Seven Days. 

1 read to the end of die column only 
to find Ms. Levine committing her very 
own Gabby Gifford’s Tucson Shooting 
Tragedy moment She recounted how 
Texas state Sen. Wendy Davis had 
“vigorously fought" a bill in the Texas 
state legislature which would “with- 
hold Medicaid funds from Planned 
Parenthood." Davis' offices were later 
firebombed. Levine’s between-the-lines 
implication was that it had been done 
by “some Republican tea-bagger” (a 
favorite term of hers) in retaliation for 

I did what any self-respecting col- 
umnist should have done herself. I did 
a little research. I eventually found the 
entire story online. The firebombing 
had been committed by a "mentally ill. 


homeless person." There was absolutely 
no connection to the legislation. 

I hope that Ms. Levine didn’t in- 
tentionally omit this part of the story 
to help support die pretense in her 
column. If this was a simple error, she 
should do what any self-respecting col- 
umnist would do: Correct that part of 
her column. Like they say in some news- 
paper rooms, “Never let the facts get in 
the way of a good story!” As in Tucson, 
the story doesn't always fit a template. 
When you “Hope and Change" the facts, 
you become the bigot. 

Mike Hulvey 

SHELBURNE 

Levine responds: Scott Philip Roeder, 
who murdered Dr. George Tiller in 
2009, had a history of schizophrenia. 

He was also a fanatic antiabortion 
activist. Jared Lee Loughner, who shot 
Arizona Congresswoman Gabrielle 
Giffords, was also described as mentally 
iU. The incident occurred right after 
Sarah Palin included Giffords on her 
famous “crosshairs" map and tweeted, 
“Don't retreat, instead RELOAD." 
Violently insane people often act out 
the ideologies of the political climates. 


DAISEY IS A DIVERSION 

[Re “Agonizing Over Apple,” March 28]: 
The tragedy is that Mike Daisey takes 
away our attention from very real indus- 
tries in serious need of reform in China: 
mining, textiles, etc. In comparison to 
almost any other Chinese company, Hon 
Hai Precision (Foxconn) was a fairly 
bright place. Not perfect, but very much 
improving and setting a pace of reform 
in years rather than decades. 

Had he attacked a textile mill or 
copper mine, he would not have gotten 
the attention. And he lives for that at- 
tention - and makes a living off of it. 

As someone who served in Peace 
Corps and has been to Shenzhen, I’d like 
to share a description we have of people 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

■ be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content : 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedbackesevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days P.O. Box 1164. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


SPRING FLING - MOTHER'S DAY 
WAREHOUSE SALE 

CASE PACKS • OVERSTOCKS • RETURNS 


Thursday & Friday, April 1 9-20 • 9am-5pni 
Saturday, April 21 • 9am-lpm 


5 Pilgrim Park Road, Waterbury, VT 




DENGUE FEVER? 

WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HAD DENGUE FEVER 
TO HELP US DEVELOP 
A VACCINE AGAINST IT. 

Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


A 1 year study with two dose: 
of vaccine or placebo 
Healthy adults 18-50 
Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 
Up k> $2,120 compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT 

Cali 656-0013 or 
fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


f oRgh/e me, 
ST. PETER... 

buf rve go+ f« jef back f« 
Red Square Saturday Wife f»r 

THE STo* REVIVAL BAUD./ 



f^ED Square 


WED m STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 7PM 
DJCRE810PM 

THU m AMIDA BOURBON PROJECT 7PM 
DJA-D06 10PM /DJCRE8 10PM 
FRI 4/13 STEVE HARTMANN 5PM 
SON BULLY 8PM 
DJ MIXXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELLllPM 
SAT W ELLEN POWELL 5PM 

THE STONE REVIVAL BAND 8PM 
DJ DISCO PHANTOM 10PM 
DJA-DOO HPM 

MON W INDUSTRY NIGHT WITH ROBBIE J. 
TUE 417 SUPER K BPM /CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 
WED 918 WILD MAN BLUB 7PM 

136 Church sf • xsi-xioi 
redsqparevf.cotti 





From just 


SPLASH + STAY PACKAGES INCLUDE: 

-> Lodging 

Unlimited daily access to the new 
Pump House Indoor Waterpark 
-> Free lodging for kids 14 & under 
-> Free waterpark access for kids 14 & under 
-> Daycare for kids ages 2-7 
-> Access to the Ice Haus indoor arena. 

-> Internet access 


Meet: Michele Miller 

WARRANTY ADMINISTRATOR, 802 TOYOTA 


I started here nine years 
ago as a file clerk. 

Then it was, "Michele 
can you grab the 
phone?" Then "Michele, 
can you make the 
appointment?" I just 
wanted to help out. 

At one point, I was the 
only service adviser, 
so I learned a lot, real 
quick. I've been the 
warranty administrator 
for seven years. 

We're a service 

like a service family. 
Being here as long as 
most of us have, it’s like 
brothers and sisters 
coming to work every 
day. I feel comfortable 
here, respected and 
appreciated. 

It feels good when 
your boss comes to you 
and says, "Michele how 
do you think we should 
do this?" a a 


JAY PEAK 


SPLASH + STAY 

Stay in a studio suite in the new Hotel Jay 


GET A $25 MOVE UP GIFT CARD WHEN 
YOU RESERVE ONLINE 


join our team]. 

twTOJ0BS.COM 

infoBvtautojobs.com 


twincitysubaru rgssfcig 

802 TOYOTA SCION EgfijjK 
BURLINGTON HYUNDAI 33 whSS 
BURLINGTON MITSUBISHI SUZUKI Ei&lfcP. 


MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain's Online Master's Program n 
Early Childhood Education with Specializations in 
Teaching and Administration. 

• PROJECT-BASED LEARNING APPROACH. Apply 

. graduate- level knowledge immediately Into your 
early childhood educator classroom or center. 

• ACCESSIBLE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS. 

, Gombinhg academe excellence wite a tow 
residency requirement. 

• HIGHLY ENGAGING CURRICULUM. 

Connect with you- local early childhood education 
ccmmunity more deeply. 

• RESPECTED DEGREE. 

Champlain Col lege has been providing qualty 
education since 1878. 


I EXPEF 

L_ 


Get 2 Pump House Indoor Waterpark day 
passes per Adult, Senior or College pass deal. 


BUY YOUR 

2012+13 PASS now 

& LOCK IN THIS YEAR’S RATES' 

{L*419 

Ski the rest of this year for free AND 
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Tuesday. May 3, 7:30p.m 
Nectar’s Burlington. 

No cover. 

rounds of foodie triviahoste 
by Seven Days and Top Hat 
Entertainment. 


5:30-8 p.m. $10/14. 

Childcare for kids ages 2 -1 2 at the 
Greater* Burlington YMCA. Pre- 
registration required: 862-9622. 


Monda y, April 30, 5:30- 
7p.m. New Moon Cafe, 
Burlington. $5donation. 
Acclaimed food writer 
Barry Estabrook, author of 
Tomatoland, and cookbook 
author and columnist Maria 


One night only! 

Sunday, April 29. 

Cocktail hour 

4:30 p.m., movie at 5:30p.m.. 
Palace 9 Cinemas, 

So. Burlington. 

A Taiwanese chef prepares 
opulent dinners for his three 
daughters in Ang Lee’s 1994 
food comedy. Taste A Single 

dumplings. The cash bar 


Friday, May 4, 6-8 p.n 
Bed Square, Burl ingta 


If you've never sipped a 
Michelada — or even a Bla< 
Velvet- then join Otter 
Creek head brewer Mike 
Gerhart and Red Square 
mixologists as they blend 


Thursday, April 26, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Higher Ground Ballroo 
So. Burlington. Tickets: $8 adv./$10, h ighergroundmusic.i 


VervPnt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 

SEVEN DAYS 


Vermont 


RESTAURAN 


APRIL 27-MAY 4 


special 

events 


PARENTS 


CULINARY PUB QU l 


SALON: UNLOCKING 
THE FOOD CHAIN 


mourn 

inn 


®rii BEER COCKTAIL 


D essert comes first 
at this Restaurant 
Week-eve kick-off 
battle where 10 pastry 
chefs from eve ry 
corner of the state 
compete and foodies 
feast. Scores from celebrity judges — 

Ben & Jerrys cofounder Jerry Greenfield, pastry chef/ 
author Gesine Bullock-Prado and WCAX reporter 
Gina Bullard — and votes from you, decide the winner 
ofVermont Restaurant Week’s Signature Sweet. 


Vermont Donate $10 to Vermont Food bank from your phone: 

Foodbank text FOODNOW to 52000 


fYtr the latent dish, find us on Facebook and follow our blog: 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 


o# 

Vermont 

dreamery 



Black ;. ; i River 



I DREAMING TREE 




^LAVER'S 





LOOKING FORWARD 


FRIDAY 13-SUNDAY 15 

Precious Moments 

You dortt need furry feet or pointy ears to 

attend this weekend's Tolkien Conference: 
A Middle-Earth Bestiary - but a love of 
highfantasy doesn't hurt. Friday’s Open- 

Springle-ring Shire Festival bookend a seri- 
ous studw of thecreatures and monsters who 
walk, flyand otherwise roa m TolklenS pages. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGES 47 AND 48 


FRIDAY 13 &SA1 

Power Play 


JDAY14 


ONGOING 

Paper World (4 J 

Pop-up books are fun. But hot 
dang we've never seen any as 
crazy and in tri cate as those in Book Arts 
Guild of Vermont's “Shaping Pages" collec 
tion. Don't try to read these folded water- 
colorpaintings and paper cutouts cover tc 
cover: just sit back and watch the literary 
form become a work of art at Bu rl i ngton's 
S.RA.C.E. Gallery through Aphl 28. 

SEE ART REVIEW ON PAGE 62 


Mamet's O/eanna is likei^tyarovokaprore 
arguments than any play thisyfflr. its 20 
years later and. well, not much has changed. 
Steel Cut Theatre presents the controversial 
drama, a series of tense scenes charting a 
perplexing struggle between a professorand 
a student Catch it through Apn! 2). 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 47 


SATURDAY 14 ✓"pS 

Shake It (5 

With a lead singer likened to 
JanisJoplin and a sound fellow 

and righteous blend of dirty blues and 
hurbri country." Its no big mystery why tf 
Alabama Shakes are sellingout shows 
right and left Lucky for you, there's still 

room at their Saturday gig at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom. 


SUNDAY 15 '• 

One Man’s Trash 


monkey bars, artillery shellsand salvaged 
industrial scraps into fully functional "Junk" 
percussion. Eco-friendly and pleasingtothe 
ear? Recycling has neverbeen so cool. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 49 


THURSDAY 12- 

SUNDAY 15 (A' 

Never Let Go 

thing to sing about but Lyric Theatre 
Company's Titanic: The Musical is right or 
point. Brimming with wit wonder and. In- 
evitably, tragedy, this sumptuous produc- 
tion doesn't require red-and-blue glasses 


TUESDAY 17 

Grand Slam ( / 

Called "a poet of blue lightning ^ 

and white-hot passions" by 
fellow writer Thomas Lux. Roger Bonair- 
Agard has been shaking up the spoken- 
word scene for more than a decade. Both 
fiery and heartfelt his poetic expressions 

the N atonal Poetry Slam. Catch him 
on Tuesday — no better way to observe 
National Poetry Month. 

SEE CALENDAR USTINGON PAGE SO 
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MUSIC. 
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AVEDA 

CATWALKS 4 
FOR WATER I 

AN ECO FASHION SHOW 

A SHOWCASE OF OUR STUDENTS WORK 

O 

Friday April 27th 

CLUB VENUE Colchester, VT 
Doors open at 7:00 PM 
Show starts at 8:00 PM 


O-BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


All Earth Month donations 
stay local and support the 
Lake Champlain Committer 





Find it 

www.obriensavedainstitute.o 
>r by phone at 802.658.9 




FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by anoybromage ; 


Legislating Under the Influence? 


B y the time you read this, the 
Vermont Senate may have 
passed a resolution calling on 
Congress to amend the US. 
Constitution to overturn the democracy- 
eroding effects of Citizens United. 

No doubt die Democrat-led House 
and Democratic Gov. peter shumun will 
endorse the measure, too, sending a clear 
and powerful message to Washington 
that Vermont wants corporate money 
out of politics. 

Well, sort of 

The 2010 U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
in Citizens United opened the door for 
corporations, unions and trade groups to 
spend unlimited sums — but only in sup- 
port of or in opposition to a candidate, 
not directly to the individual running for 
office. Read: super PACs. 

The local momentum to overturn 
the ruling comes from Vermonters in 
65 towns who voted in huge numbers 
in favor of a constitutional solution 
last month. As Sen. anthony pollina 
(P/D-Washington) put it last week: 
“Vermonters are increasingly angry widi 
money in politics and the power of cor- 
porations to dictate policy and control 

Amen, brother. 

So far, super-PAC politics hasn't been 
a factor in Vermont elections. But sym- 
bolically, the resolution is a big move. If 
Congress ever did send the states a con- 
stitutional amendment for ratification, 
a share of the credit would certainly 
go to Vermont — and to U.S. Sen. bernie 
Sanders (I-VT), who is sponsoring such 
an amendment 

Meanwhile, corporate influence in 
state elections is alive and well. Vermont 
still permits corporations and unions to 
donate directly to candidates — but with 
limits of $2000 per candidate, per elec- 

With diree weeks to go before 
adjournment a campaign-finance- 
reform bill dial passed out of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee last 
year — and then stalled — appears to be 
doomed again this year. 

One big reason is that a rogue sena- 
tor wants to put his colleagues on record 
about a touchy subject: barring busi- 
nesses and unions from donating di- 
rectly to candidates or political commit- 
tees. Sen. peter Galbraith (D-Windham) 
has promised diat if that bill comes to a 
floor vote, he would amend it to prevent 
candidates from accepting donations 


from corporations and unions. And 
here's the rub: He’d request a roll-call 
vote so senators would have to go on the 
record for or against. Senate leaders, in 
turn, have blocked it from coming to the 
floor. Turns out politicians who raise big 
chunks of money from special interests 
don't want to go there in an election 
year. Who would have guessed? 

Galbraith doesn't allege a quid pro 
quo between lawmakers and dieir cor- 
porate sponsors. But taking executive 
dough does create “the appearance of 
conflicting loyalties,” he says. 

“A corporation isn't giving money 
out of die goodness of its heart," says 
Galbraith, who spent $45,000 of his own 
money to get elected in 2010 but took no 
PAC or business money. 

CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
IS OBVIOUSLY NO! 

A MUST-PASS BILL 
FOR THIS 
LEGISLATURE. 

PAUL BURNS 


What would Vermont politicians lose 
by going cold turkey on corporate and 
union cash? For some pols, quite a lot. 

Common Cause Vermont, an advo- 
cacy group that supports publicly funded 
elections, created a searchable database 
of 2010 campaign filings and found that 
11 of the Senate’s 30 members received 
40 percent or more of their campaign 
funds from businesses or political-action 
committees, which often receive funds 
from corporations and unions. For some 
senators, the totals raised were relatively 
small, while others raised and spent tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

Ranked No. 2 for the percentage of 
dough from businesses and PACs is 
Senate President Pro Tem john Campbell 
(D-Windsor), who has more control 
over the Senate calendar than anyone. In 
2010, Campbell raised 45 percent of his 
$9850 campaign hinds, or $4450, from 
businesses. Anteing up to the powerful 
Senate leader were Coca-Cola of North 
America ($1000); First Wind Energy 
($200), the Boston-based company that 


builtthe Sheffield wind farm; Montpelier 
lobbying firms Downs Rachlin Martin 
($400) and Morris & DeMng ($100); 
and a dozen other in- and out-of-state 
companies. 

Common Cause director wally 
Roberts says that begs the question: 
“In this age of Occupy Wall Street and 
Citizens United, why would a good 
Vermont liberal pass up a chance to look 
good by facilitating die passage of a law 
that would curb corporate influence in 
Vermont elections?” 

Campbell strenuously objects to 
the suggestion that he's influenced by 
special-interest donors and says that 
Common Cause is out to get him, noting 
that Roberts erroneously accused him of 
failing to file fundraising reports several 
weeks back. 

“It’s dear that these guys are trying to 
go after me because they see me as the 
reason why this bill didn't go forward,” 
Campbell says, adding that the legisla- 
ture is busy tackling health care, energy 
policy and Irene recovery. “If this guy 
has some evidence that I am somehow 
giving special treatment to corporations 
or better access, have him come forward. 
Because it’s just not there.” 

Campbell adds, “I don't like asking 
individuals for money to support my 
campaigns when I know times are tough. 
If I was running for higher office, I guar- 
antee you, I could raise from individuals 
a hell of a lot more money.” 

So what does Campbell think busi- 
nesses and PACs want — or expect — for 
their money? 

“I would say this is the way things 
have been done, and they just continue 
to do it,” he says. “I can give you a list 
of people who have never donated to 
my campaign at all who probably have 
had more access to diis office than 
people who have donated. I'm not 
going to question the motivations of the 
corporations." 

Vermont has tried to enact stricter 
campaign-contribution limits in the past 
The U.S. Supreme Court struck down 
the most recent law in 2006, and subse- 
quent attempts to pass a new one have 
failed. Former Republican governor jim 
douglas twice vetoed campaign-finance- 
reform bills passed by Democrat-led leg- 
islatures, and each time the House fell a 
single vote short of overriding it 

In the 2011-12 session, lawmakers 
introduced nine separate bills dealing 
with campaign finance. Rep. jim condon 
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CD- Colchester) and 12 cosponsors pro- 
posed a ban on campaign robo calls. Rep. 
chhis pearson (P-Burlington) was lead 
sponsor of a tripardsan bill that would 
have forced certain political committees 
— such as so-called 527groups — to dis- 
close their largest funders in radio and 
television advertising. Rep. jason lorber 
(D-Burlington) called for creating a 
searchable database of campaign dona- 
tions to replace the paper filing system 
at the secretary of state’s office. 

It appears none will move this year. 
On the House side, leaders blame inac- 
tion on legislative redistricting, which 
they say left the House Government 
Operations Committee too little time to 
tackle campaign- reform bills. 

“Campaign finance is ob- 
viously not a must-pass bill 
for this legislature,” says paul 
burns, executive director 
of Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group. VPIRG 
actually supports Galbraith’s corporate- 
contribution ban, but not at the expense 
of the entire reform bill, which Burns 
says would reestablish “common-sense 
limits” on donations. 

State Sen. vince illuzzi (R-Essex/ 
Orleans) says Common Cause's analysis 
actually understates the issue because 
it doesn’t count money spent by PACs 
controlled by House and Senate leaders, 
which also raise money from businesses 
and interest groups. For instance, in 
2010, die Senate Leadership Committee 
spent $31,386 on behalf of Democratic 
senate candidates. Not to be confused 
with VermontSenate Victory, aPAC that 
spent $94,205 on behalf of Democratic 
hopefuls that year. Both committees 
listed the same person as die contact - 
Campbell's senate aide. 

Illuzzi himself ranks No. 3 on the 
Common Cause list of senators who’ve 
received the largest percentage of 
their campaign contributions from 
businesses and PACs; 51 percent of his 
$16,268 fundraising total came from 
those sources. 

Illuzzi chalks up that kind of generos- 
ity to his post as chairman of the Senate 
Economic Development, Housing and 
General Affairs Committee and insists, 
“It's not going to influence my vote.” 

“I'm pro-business anyway. I always 
have been," Illuzzi says, before offering 
another motivation for his corporate 
supporters. “Maybe they just like me.” 

What impact do corporate contribu- 
tions have on lawmaking in Montpelier? 
It depends on whom you ask. 

Sen. jeanette white (D-Windham), 
chair of the Government Operations 
Committee, has maintained that law- 
makers don't vote based on donations. 


As long as voters can see who’s donat- 
ing to candidates, she has said, citizens 
can make up dteir own minds about 
whether it presents aconflict. Sen. oinny 
Lyons (D- Chittenden), the main mover 
of the anti-Cifizens United resolution, 
tells Fair Game, “If corporations want to 
donate, they should be able to donate. I 
don't believe we have a lot of authority 
to do a lot with corporations" in terms 
of regulation. 

Others, such as Pollina, argue that 
corporate money creates a percep- 
tion problem that undermines trust in 
elected officials. 

“A lot of citizens believe contribu- 
tions make a difference,” says Pollina, 
who took no money from businesses 
in 2010 and had the high- 
est percentage of individual 
contributors of any winning 
senate candidate. “Even die 
fact diat diey believe that 
matters.” 

But you hare to wonder; If special- 
interest money is such a nonfactor, why 
the resistance to giving it up? When 
it comes to corporate money in poli- 
tics, the message from Montpelier to 
Washington sounds a little like “Do as 
we say, not as we do." 

Not Dead Yet 

A “death with dignity" bill may have new 
life in Montpelier. In a surprise move 
Tuesday, the Senate Healdi and Welfare 
Committee found a way to advance 
right-to-die legislation that had looked 
to be dead. Using a procedural move, 
the committee attached a right-to-die 
provision to a bill regulating tanning 
salons. The amendment would make it 
legal for terminally ill Vermonters with 
fewer than six mondis to live to request 
a fatal dose of medication. The measure 
passed committee by a 3-2 vote. 

Whether it survives to get a floor 
vote - as soon as Thursday - hinges 
on whedler right-to-die is deemed 
germane to the tanning legislation. 
Lt Gov. phil scott, the arbiter of such 
decisions, doesn't think it is, and 
senators appear to be headed for 
a showdown on die question. Read 
all about it on Blurt, die Seven Days 
staff blog. © 


H Listen to Andy Tuesday mornings at 
8:40 a.m. on WVMT 620 AM. 


I Follow Andy on Twitter; 
twitter.com/Andy Bromage. 
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POLITICS 


Weinberger’s World: 

Who’s Advising Burlington’s New Mayor? 


L ast week’s inauguration of Burlington’s new 
mayor Miro Weinberger signaled a changing of 
the guard at city hall. Though it may be months 
before Weinberger decides which department 
heads to retain and wliich to give the heave-ho, it's clear 
the mayor is listening to a new crop of advisers. 

In place of the old-school Progs and veterans of the 
city’s social service organizations is a cabal of mosdy 
fortysomething professionals with advanced degrees and 
young children - many of whom, like Weinberger himself, 
moved to Burlington a decade or so ago to raise families. 
The following is a far-from-comprehensive glance at 


those who comprise Weinberger's "kitchen cabinet” — an 
informal group of friends and advisers he has leaned on 
since the start of his campaign, and whose influence will 
surely be felt in city hall. 

Missing are some key campaign hands such as Eric 
Miller, Jaafar Rizvi and Deb Lichtenfeld; politicians 
such as Council President Joan Shannon and Councilor 
Ed Adrian; and recent additions to the family, such as 
Progressive stalwart George Thabault and former state 
representative Carina Driscoll. 

When the going gets tough, expect Weinberger to rely 
upon die counsel of the following folks. ® 


local matters 


JESSICA NORDHAUS 

Weinberger and 
Nordhaus first n 
undergraduates at 

worked together ir 
school's residentia 
■kindofawacky 1 

early on.' 

The two parted ways after Nordhaus graduated — 
she was a couple of years ahead of Weinberger - and 
founded Horny Toad Actlvewear in Telluride. Colo. Five 
years later. Nordhaus sold the company and returned to 
her hometown of Albuquerque. N.M„ where she wrote 
grants, taught English and started a family. 

Raising three kids motivated Nordhaus and her hus- 
band, who grew up on the other side of Lake Champlain, 
to move to Burlington In 2005. When a new friend, Dawn 
Moskowitz. mentioned Weinberger's name, Nordhaus 
asked herself How many Mlros are out there ? 

Years after the old friends reconnected. Weinberger 

didate. Td like to think we brought some wisdom and 
experience to It that is a little unconventional, nontradi- 
tionai; Nordhaus says. 

She was one of Weinberger's first mayoral appoint- 
ments — Nordhaus holds a temporary human resources 
position for now. but could become part of a revamped 
lyofs office. 
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Ian Carleton Is the rare Weinberger adviser who himself has 
held elected office. The 41-year-old attorney at Sheehey 
: urlong & Behm represented Ward 1 on the Burlington City 
Dune 1 1 and served as Its president from 2004 to 2006. After 
iat, he chaired the Vermont Democratic Party. 

‘He was one of the first friends I made upon moving to 
Burlington back In 2002' Weinberger says of Carleton. who grew up 
In the Boston area and central Vermont, 

Every winter. Weinberger, Carleton. Mike Kanarick and a few fellow 
fortysomething professionals spend a weekend hiking together In the 
Adirondacks — sometimes climbing Mount Marcy's icy. 5344-foot summit 

Asked if it's just a bunch of dudes drinking beers in the mountains. 
Carleton says. It's a bunch of respectable dudes with a whole bunch of kids 
together, so we don't exactly take the risks we used to." 

Carleton was among the first friends Weinberger consulted about run- 
ning last summer, and he served on the mayor's transition team. But he 
expects his role as a mayoral adviser to diminish. 

'Miro's time is pretty precious tight now,' he says. Tm assuming its prob- 
ably as hard to get a second with him now as it will ever be.' 



Cleveland native Chuck Lief has authored cookbooks, opened restau- 
rants— 'one crashed and burned." he says — and hired Weinberger out 
of graduate school to work at the Greyston Foundation in Ybnkers, N.Y. 

The organization didrft have an opening for the future mayor, but 
T was impressed with his background, impressed with his passion for 
development work.' says Lief a 61-year-old grandfather who has also 
run several companies. 'So we kind of created a position to see what 
kindof fit it would be.' 

The two set out on their own in 2002, moving to Vermont and found- 
ing the Hartland Group, a real estate development firm. 

Weinberger credits Lief with Introducing him to members of the 
many boards on which the elder partner has served. Including the 
intervale Center and the Vermont Community Loan Fund. 

He played the same role during the campaign, hooking Weinberger 
up 'with groups maybe other people werent connecting with,' 


While Weinberger will retain his ownership stake in the 
Hartland Group, he is relinquishing most of his day-to- 
day responsibilities — and Uef says the company will 
most likely avoid new projects in Burlington. 

'Frankly, we will look at anything else in Burlington 
really hard because I don't want there to be a percep- 
tion there's any conflict |of interest).' Lief says. T don't 



MIKE KANARICK 

One of Weinberger's first 


dike Kanarick. Once a ubiqui- 
tous presence on the campaign 
trail, the New Jersey native is now the 
mayor's assistant in city hall. 

Kanarick. 43. brings ‘deep political experience' to 
the job, according to his new boss, though little of It was 
gained in Vermont He rose through the political ranks 

his wife. Liz. moved after they both graduated from law 

Kanarick wound up serving as chief spokesman 
to Alabama governor Don Siegelman, who was later 
convicted of corruption for events that took place In 
the governor's office prior to Kana rick's arrival. The 
case is currently on appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court: 
Siegelman's supporters say he was the victim of politi- 
cally motivated meddling in the Justice Department by 
members of George W. Bush’sadmlnistration. 

After leaving the governor's office. Kanarick and his 
wife hiked the entire Appalachian Trail, raising $42000 
for a children's organization and earning him the trail 
name 'Moo' for his eating abilities. 

"We were looking for one final pre-kids hurrah." he 
says of his 2100-mile hike. Now the/ve got 7-year-old 
twins and a toddler. 

Kanarick was executive director of an Alabama 
synagogue before he moved to Burlington in 2007 for 
the same position at Ohavi Zedek. In 2009, he became 
president of Jvillage Network, a Queen City company 
that builds websites for synagogues. 

"These three career experiences — law. politics and 



DAWN MOSKOWIH 


According to Mike Kanarick. Dawn 
Moskowltz 'is the ultimate con- 
is everyone.' Jessica 

Kevin Bacon. She's the linchpin that brought our whole 
campaign team together.' 

A New Jersey native. Moskowitz first met Weinberger 
a decade and a half ago when the two worked in the New 
York nonprofit world. They reconnected after Moskowitz 
moved to Burlington in 2003. Weinberger recruited her 
when he was the volunteer coordinator for Sen. Hinda 
Miller's unsuccessful mayoral run in2006. 

run, Moskowitz recommended^veral mutual friends 
forthe campaign team — including Nordhaus, who she 
said would "listen with a different ear than I might" to 
cam paign decisions. 

Moskowitz, 42. never hel d a full-time role on the cam- 
paign, nor does she have designs on city hall. Instead, 
the Voices for Vermont's Children organizer expects to 

T definitely think he trusts and values my perspec- 
tive. especially around education issues — and really 
thinking in new ways about how theschools and city can 
work together,' she says. 



ANDREW SAVAGE 


Along with Paul Sisson 
Democratic Party up-and-comer 
Andrew Savage was co-chair of 

srgefs transition team. An East 

Calais native who lives in Burlington 
Savage was tapped to help find qualified 
candidates to serve In the new mayor’s cabinet. 

Savage. 30. already has an established political 
resume and a Rolodex that should make that job easier. 
He was Peter Welch's aide in the Vermont Senate, then 
served as communications director and legislative 

the 2008 election, he took time off from Welch's office to 
help out the Obama campaign in Utah and West Virginia. 

Now employed at AllEarth Renewables. Savage says 
he had planned to sit out thefour-way primary for mayor 
to 'see what transpired.' But aftera call from Weinberger 
seeking his support and advice. Savage jumped on 

T wrote him a note four hours later, sent him a small 
check and one thing led to another.* Savage says. 'I 
found his explanation for why he was running very 
compelling.' 

Weinberger heaps credit on Savage for having an 
'enormous' impact on the campaign. 'All those press 
conferences pushing ideas out there, pushing plans out 
there, would not have happened without Andrew,’ the 
mayor says. 


local matters 


Are Drug-Stealing Nurses Punished More Than Doctors? 

BY KEN PICARD 


L ast January, the Vermont Board 
of Medical Practice disciplined 
Dr. Anne Johnston for illegally 
prescribing painkillers to feed 
her own drug habit. According to court 
records, die Fletcher Allen Health Care 
physician admitted that between April 
2009 and March 2010 she wrote — and 
filled - prescriptions for nonexistent 
patients. 

But Attorney General Bill Sorrell 
didn't bring charges against her. In a 
press release, he said he made his “close- 
call decision” in part because Johnston 
had already referred herself to a sub- 
stance-abuse treatment program specifi- 
cally designed for medical professionals. 
Sorrell also factored in her "specialized 
skill as a neonatologist — she is one of 
only five in the state — and her important 
contribution to the work at die neonatal 
unit at Fletcher Allen.” 

Anodier mitigating factor, Sorrell 
added, was a meeting he had with 
Fletcher Allen staff, “each of whom 
stressed their strong support for Dr. 
Johnston.” Ultimately, she was allowed 
to continue practicing medicine under 
a "conditioned” license, which pro- 
hibits her from prescribing controlled 
substances. 

This wasn’t Johnston's first offense. 
In 1998, she was similarly disciplined for 
illegally obtaining narcotics for personal 
use. That time, Johnston also avoided 
§ criminal prosecution. 
h Johnston's story is striking, not just 
£ for its sad irony — her medical expertise 
2 is in treating opiate-dependent babies 
g bom to addicted modiers — but also 
because it differs markedly from other 
drug- diversion cases handled by the at- 
torney general's office in recent years, 
®j particularly those involving nurses. Since 
5 late 2006, the AG’s office has made a 
Kj point of issuing press releases whenever 
2 it convicts a nurse of diverting or abusing 
° prescription opiates. None received the 
same leniency as Johnston. 
w No local nurses were willing to speak 
< on the record for this story. Privately, 
z however, several observe that when 
| members of their profession are accused 
of diverting drugs, they're rarely afforded 
a second, or third, chance. Anecdotally, 
they report that nurses seem more likely 
g to be fired, have their licenses suspended 
5 or revoked, and face criminal prosecu- 
5 tion, even for a first offense. 

2 In 2011, Vermont's Office of 
a Professional Regulation, which licenses 


nurses, investigated 53 allegations of 
drug diversion by nurses. Of those, it dis- 
ciplined 20 . and criminally prosecuted 
10 . Thirty-two allegations of nurse drug 
diversion were unsubstantiated. 

In the same year, the Vermont Board 
of Medical Practice, which regulates 
doctors, publicly listed 11 “board actions” 
against licensed physicians for a variety 
of alleged offenses, including unprofes- 
sional conduct, improper prescribing 
practices, patient abandonment and 
nonpayment of state taxes. Of those, 
only one doctor had his license revoked; 
another, who’d removed the wrong ovary 


from a patient, retired from medicine. 
The rest were eidier cleared by die board 
or allowed to continue practicing with 
conditional licenses. (The board does not 
reveal how many total investigations it 
conducted.) 

Brooks McArthur, a Burlington attor- 
ney, says that at any given time he repre- 
sents "from five to two dozen” Vermont 
nurses accused of drag diversion. He 
says it can take as long as two years to 
resolve such complaints before the nurs- 
ing board. During that time, he adds, 
most nurses are not allowed to continue 
practicing in a health care setting. 

As one longtime Fletcher Allen 


registered nurse put it, “With nurses, 
it’s not diree strikes and you’re out... I 
think there’s a monetary component to 
it. Nurses don't bring in revenue. Doctors 
do." 

Says another, “Nurses are a dime a 

But are drag-abusing nurses actu- 
ally punished more harshly than drug- 
abusing physicians - by their employers, 
dieir respective licensing boards and die 
criminal justice system? 

“It’s a fair question, but it’s also 
tough to measure,” says Cindy Maguire, 
criminal division chief in the attorney 


general's office. According to Maguire, 
there are legitimate reasons why it may 
seem diat more nurses dian doctors get 
caught — and when they do, why they 
seem to face stiffer penalties. 

To begin with, there are many more 
nurses than doctors in Vermont — about 
16,800 RNs, 500 advanced-practice 
RNs, 2400 licensed practical nurses and 
4700 licensed nursing assistants, com- 
pared to only 2000 regularly practicing 
physicians. 

Another critical component in 
evaluating die criminal potential of a 
case, Maguire continues, is whether a 
patient was directly harmed by die illicit 


behavior. It's relatively easy for doctors 
to obtain prescription drugs because 
they have their own script-writing pads. 
When nurses develop problems with 
opiates, it's more common for them to 
steal drags intended for patients. 

That makes it easier for nurses to 
get caught. They're typically the ones 
administering narcotics to patients, and 
thus are subject to a range of human 
and electronic monitoring, including 
drug-scanning procedures, audits and 

software that seek out aberrant behavior. 

Consider the case of Susan Pierce, a 
registered nurse who was convicted in 
May 2003 of elder abuse and diverting 
drugs for her personal use. Pierce was 
caught stealing from the morphine pump 
of a dying patient 

“They were right diere in my face," 
Pierce said in a 2006 film about drug 
diversion in Vermont. “The temptation 
was too great." 

Pierce’s story was one of several in a 
documentary produced by the attorney 
general's office, titled Drug Diversion in 
Vermont; When Healing Hands Harm. 
The film was part of an aggressive cam- 
paign, launched in 2006 by the AG's 
Medicaid Fraud and Residential Abuse 
Unit to crack down on prescription drug 
abuse and diversion in Vermont's health 
care industry. 

That was also the year that prescrip- 
tion opiates overtook heroin as the 
number-one reason Vermonters sought 
addiction treatment in state-funded pro- 
grams. By 2008, Vermont had the second 
highest per-capita rate of admissions 
for prescription opiate addiction of any 

Since then, Phil Ciotti has had his 
hands full. A state law enforcement of- 
ficer with the Board of Medical Practice, 
Ciotti is one of only two investigators 
in die state charged with looking into 
complaints of professional misconduct 
by doctors. 

Ciotti can't say precisely how many 
of his cases in recent years have involved 
opiate diversion, as those cases fall under 
the larger umbrella of “prescribing 
issues," which also includes complaints of 
under-prescribing. Still, he says, “I seem 
to be spending a lot of time on drag cases 
these days.” In fact, the last three public 
actions he handled all involved inappro- 
priate prescribing practices by docs. Only 
one ended in a revoked license. 

Ciotti says he exonerates far more 
physicians than he prosecutes, “but 
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every profession has its sliare of people 
who get addicted to substances, and our 
profession certainly isn’t immune to it.” 

Ciotti can’t say whether the system 
is more lenient with physicians than 
nurses, as he doesn't investigate nurses. 
The Board of Nursing is part of the 
secretary of state's office, whereas the 
Board of Medical Practice is part of the 
Department of Health. 

Conversely, Jeanine Carr, who chairs 
the state Board of Nursing, says she can’t 
make a fair comparison either because 
her board doesn’t deal with physicians. 

Chris Winters, director of the office 
of professional regulation, which li- 
censes nurses as well as a variety of 
other Vermont professionals, suggests 
that nurses and physicians with drug 
problems are treated equally. 

Referring to the Board of Medical 
Practice, he says, “I think we share that 
philosophy of trying to preserve the 
practitioner as long as they can continue 
to get treatment and practice safely.” 

Winters says his office is less likely 
to pursue criminal charges if a nurse 
comes forward to seek help and patients 
weren't involved. In those cases, his 
office prefers to get nurses into treat- 
men t and bringthemback to work under 
a conditional license with supervision. 

Nationally, doctors and nurses fall 
victim to substance abuse problems at 
roughly the same rates as the general 
population, though nurses appear 
more likely to abuse opiates than other 
substances. 

Karen McBride, Fletcher Allen's 
director of pharmacy services, explains 
that the profile of the chemically de- 
pendent nurse is “not what you would 
expect" According to medical literature 
on the subject, she says, they tend to 
have stressful jobs, are high academic- 
achievers and have an average of 11 to 17 
years of service before die onset of their 
addiction. 

"These [nurses] tend to be very de- 
manding of themselves, self-critical, and 
also tend to ignore tension and depres- 
sant in dieir own lives,” says McBride. 
"And that’s what ends them up on this 

McBride points out that Fletcher 
Allen isn’t just monitoring nurses, but 
anyone in the hospital who handles 
controlled substances, including phar- 
macists and anesthesiologists. Of die 
latter, she notes, about a dozen anes- 
thesiologists die each year across the 
country from overdoses of Fentanyl, a 
powerful opiate. “So it’s not just a nurs- 
ing issue.” 

But Elizabeth Pace isn’t convinced 
that all medical professionals are on 


a level playing field when it comes to 
second chances. Pace has been a nurse 
for more than 25 years and serves on 
the board of the International Nurses 
Society on Addictions. She also runs a 
nonprofit treatment program in Denver, 
Cob., called Peer Assistance Services, 
which treats nurses, pharmacists and 
dentists. 

Nationally, Pace says, “It appears 
that nurses are treated very differ- 
endy.” In fact, her organization was 
founded specifically to address that 
disparity where, she observed, “nurses 
were often publicly sanctioned and 
lost their licenses.” 

While Pace cannot comment specifi- 
cally on what happens in Vermont, she 
says diat there are several reasons why 
die system can be more punitive to 
nurses. In addition to die reasons already 
cited about patient harm, Pace adds 
diat physicians who are self-employed 
or work in small practices tend to have 
more opportunities to get help privately 
and quiedy, whereas nurses are more 
likely to work in larger institutions sudi 
as hospitals and nursing homes. 

She also suggests that die physician 
community may be more likely to "pro- 
tect its own” and not publicly report 
problematic docs. Finally, she says, 
society has historically placed a greater 
value on physicians than nurses, in part 
because of the gender disparity between 
the professbns. 

Are those societal values changing, at 
least in Vermont? 

Burlington attorney McArthur 
thinks so. Hesayshe'sobservedachang- 
ing attitude by die nursing board toward 
nurses with addiction issues. 

“Within the last couple of years 
they’ve been very willing to look 
at the mitigating factors and judge 
each nurse that's diverting based on 
the totality of the circumstances,” he 
says. “Is this a first offense? Do they 
have a problem? Are they addressing 
the problem?” 

That said, McArthur says it's still an 
uphill — and cosdy - battle for nurses 
to regain dieir jobs and professional 
reputations, especially for those who 
are wrongly accused. Simply put, when 
pill counts come up short, nurses are 
often presumed guilty until they can 
prove themselves innocent 

Winters says he's witnessed a 
number of success stories, especially 
among nurses for whom keeping dieir 
licenses was a major incentive for seek- 
ing addiction treatment. 

“These are not criminals," he says. 
“These are good people who have a bad 
problem they're struggling with." © 


TREKFEST 

SPRING SALE 

APRIL 12-16 
$50 REBATE ON 
SELECT TREK BICYCLES 


Including: Recreational, 
Hybrid & Commuter Models 

also 

20% OFF Yakima Doubledown 

2, 4 or 5 hitch bike racks 
and get a FREE Deadlock 

20% OFF Yakima Super Joe 3 
trunk strap 3-bike capacity rack 
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t? Special 
piaep for 
§pszcial 
Occasions! 

Anniversaries, 
Showers, 
Birthdays, 
Company Events 
& more! 



Dear Alchemist Family & Friends, 

It's a great honor to once again open the 
doors at 23 South Main St. irt Waterbury, VT, 
the space you built up over eight strong 
years, and then rebuilt so beautifully 
after the destruction of Hurricane Irene. 

We revel in this opportunity to continue 
your legacy, and offer your loyal customers 
a ’third place" to gather once again. Thank 
you for being such an important part of the 
Waterbury community, and a symbol of its 
resilience. We are proud to follow in your 
footsteps, and continue what you started.. 


Prohibition Pig 
Waterbury, Vermont 
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A Ballet Evokes the Holocaust 
Through the Eyes of a Child 


BY MEGAN JAMES 

A s the daughter of two 
Holocaust survivors, marion 
hecht has always known that 
sometimes die most frighten- 
ing diings are those that go unsaid. 

Hecht's Hungarian mother and Czech 
father rarely talked about World War II 
when she was growing up. Their silence 
haunted Hecht, who as a child knew 
enough about the Holocaust to imagine 
the worst. “Nothing that happened to 
me could ever be as bad as what diey 
didn't talk about," she says. “I remember 
coming to terms with having to ask my 
modier if she ever killed anybody." 

As an adult, Hecht, a former board 
member of the Jewish community of 
greater stowe, became active in the 


international community for the chil- 
dren of Holocaust survivors known 
as the “Second Generation.” It was 
increasingly important to her to keep 
the conversation about the Holocaust 
alive — and not just within the Jewish 


MCE f 


rj ‘ fj 


about including a Yom Hashoah, or 
Holocaust remembrance day, in its 
programming. This year's event at the 
akeley memorial building features the 
New England Dance Ensemble’s origi- 
nal ballet A Child's View of the Holocaust. 

Barbara Mullen, artistic director of 
the New Hampshire-based ensemble 
and owner of Londonderry Dance 


Academy, 

graphed 
the work in 
1990 at the 
suggestion 

rabbi. Her 

dancers ___ 

have performed it on tour 
every year since. Hundreds of audi- 
ences around the country have seen itself she says. “We still haven’t got the 
the show, which last year won Keene message yet” 

State College's Charles Hildebrandt Born in Wales in 1945, Mullen has 
Holocaust Studies Award. vivid memories of die aftermath of 

In creating die work, Mullen saw an World War II. Food was still rationed, 
opportunity to teach the lessons of the and she played hide-and-seek in air-raid 
Holocaust. “History keeps repeating shelters. “I had friends whose fathers 


SHORTTAKES ON FILM: 

LUNAFEST; JOHN SAYLES AT WRIF 



H ere's a girls' night out idea that 
beats catching the latest romantic 
comedy: Each year, Luna — yes, maker 
of the energy bar — presents a traveling 
festival of short films by and about 
women. At each stop, 15 percent of the 
proceeds go to the Breast Cancer Fund, 
85 percent to a local nonprofit. 

in Burlington this Friday, the lucky 
presenter of the showcase is Vermont 
Works for Women, whose mission 
involves training girls and women for 
trades. After a reception with finger 
food, music and raffles, attendees 
will see nine shorts from around 
the world, exploring feminin ity from 
various angles. On the grim side, there's 
former supermodel Christy Turlington 
Bums' documentary expose "Every 
Mother Counts: Obstetric Fistula." 

Other film subjects — some truth, 


some fiction — include an aging life 
model, a transgen dered kid, a women’s 
rugby team, "Missed Connections" 
on Craigslist, and Iranian women 
navigating their culture's gender roles. 

VWW is also screening excerpts from a 
Vermont film, Mother Nature's Child, which 
documents efforts around the country to 
get kids away from screens and back in 
the great outdoors. You can meet director 
.at the reception. 


I you may remember Return of the 
Secaucus 7 (1979), a drama about a 
weekend reunion of former firebrands 
that prefigured The Big Chill. Its director, 
John Sayles, would go on to make many 
more progressively inflected films; his 
latest is Amigo, a historical drama about 
American imperialism in the Philippines. 


On Friday, April 27, Sayles and his 
producer-partner Maggie Renzi, will 
present Amigo in person at white river 
indie films, an annual fest that lasts 
just one weekend. On Saturday, at main 
street museum, thedirector— alsoa 
1 prolific screenwriter— will read from his 
latest novel, A Moment in the Sun. 

How did a smal I fest bag such a big 
guest? Sayles is ‘an old friend of one 
of our board members," WRIF board 
member john griesemer told Seven Days 
back in January. Also on the schedule 
are films with local links, including dan 
butler's Pearl"; Hanover native John 
Dasch bach's Brief Reunion, filmed in Lyme, 
N.H.; anda preview of nora jacobsons 
collaborative documentary Freedom & 
Unity: The Vermont Movie. 

WRIF has a new main venue this year — 
the tupelo music hall — anda new season. 
Scheduled for June in previous years, so 
as not to conflict with performances of 

NORTHERN STAGE at the BRIGGSOPERA HOUSE, 

the fest can now take advantage of mud 
season — in Griesemefs words, "much 
better movie-going weather." 

W hat exactly is a Machotaildrop? 

In the surreal Canadian comedy 
of that name from Corey Adams and 
Alex Craig, it's a monster conglomerate 
attempting to buy the soul of a talented 
teenage skater boy. burlmgton city arts 
presents a screening of the hard-to- 
find film this Friday at Merrill's Roxy 
Cinemas to benefit redevelopment of 
the Burlington Skatepark. 


eric foro of BCA calls Machotaildrop 
a "brilliantly weird" film that he’s been 
"working for two years to bring ... to a 
theater." Afterward, bring your board to 
Maglianero for deejayed indoor skating 
— helmets required! ® 

MARGOT HARRISON 


n LUNAFEST 

Friday, April 13, reception at 
6:30 p.m., films at 8 p.m. at the 
Film House, Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center, Burlington. 
$30 for reception and screening: 
$15-25 for screening only, lunafest. 
org/burlington 
WHITE RIVER INDIE FILMS 
Friday, April 27, through Sunday, 
April 29, at the Tupelo Music 
Hall and Main Street Museum in 
White River Junction. Gala benefit 
Amigo screening with John Sayles 
and Maggie Renzi, Friday, April 
27, 6 p.m. $45. For other events, 
schedule and prices, see wrif.org. 

•MACHOTAILDROP 

Friday, April 13, 7 p.m. at Merrill's 
Roxy Cinemas. Burlington. Screening 
followed by after-skate session at 9 
p.m. at Maglianero, Burlington. $10. 
burlingtoncityarts.org 



■ GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


maybe only had one eye, or they shook 
because they had been near a bomb," 
she says. 

With A Child's View, Mullen brings 
that era back to life onstage. 

But how do you dance about the 
Holocaust? It's more of a “silent dra- 
matization” than a traditional ballet, 
Mullen explains. “There’s no vocaliza- 
tion, just beautiful movement,” she says. 


every year at their ability to embody die 
soldiers. “Their stone- face expressions 
are so chilling" she says. “They’re doing 
this widi their friends diat they have 
lunch with at school, and yet they're 
willing to throw them into the gas 
chambers." 

It's heavy stuff for kids, to be sure. 
The show even includes a rape scene - 
soldiers do handstands over a wridiing 


HISTORY KEEPS REPEATING ITSELF. 

WE STILL HAVEN’T GOT THE MESSAGE YET. 

BARBARA MULLEN 


“What draws you into it are the expres- 
sions on the [dancers’] faces.” 

In gesture and movement, die danc- 
ers, whose ages range from 7 to 18, enact 
a book burning and a Gestapo roundup. 
They board a train to a concentration 
camp and enter the gas chambers. 

For the youngest dancers, this is the 
first they've heard of die Holocaust. 
“They are so wide-eyed, they just 
cannot believe that somediing like this 
would happen,” says Mullen. She has 
found herself explaining to them why 
someone would want to burn a book. 
She makes comparisons kids can under- 
stand, such as calling Hitler “a bully." 

The older, taller dancers play the 
Gestapo. Mullen says she's amazed 


woman. Mullen says it’s subtle enough 
that young children don’t understand 
what's going on. 

The music is classical and contempo- 
rary — the show ends with Eric Clapton's 
“Tears in Heaven” — and candles are the 
only props. Dancers use their bodies to 
create set pieces. “The soldiers make 
themselves into the train," says Mullen. 
“The people are on the train, gently 
moving from side to side.” 

After more than two decades tour- 
ing the performance, Mullen still cries 
every time she sees it. 

“It’s amazing because, as a teacher 
and choreographer, I’ve changed so 
much in 20 years," site says. “I've never 
changed this ballet. Not a step;” ® 


B A Child's View of the Holocaust, performed by the New England Dance Ensemble. Sunday. 
April IS. 4 p.m. at Akeley Memorial BuilcSng in Stowe. Free. Info. 2S3-1800.jcogs.org 


BECHDELBEAT 

On May 1, Bolton cartoonist 
auson bechdel— creator of'Dykes 
to Watch Out For" — will release 
her long-awaited follow-up to 
the best-selling graphic memoir 
Fun Home. Meanwhile, be on 
the alert this month for a full- 
scale profile of Bechdel in the g 
New Yorker. The much-honored | 
artist/writer also just received g 
a lifetime achievement award 5 
from the Publishing Triangle, an > 
association of lesbians and gay s 
men in publishing. 

Bechdel's new memoir is 
called Are You My Mother?, like the 
classic kids picture book — but the 
week's Seven Days to lei 




resemblance ends there. Check out next 

MARGOT HARRISON 




Alvin Alley 

American Dance Theater 

Sunday, April 22 al 7 pm Tickets start at $25 

SexOTSwnK. (cOmCdSt rOMIJUIA" 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-fly nn today 


HECM reverse mortgage. 

Available from MetLife Bank, N.A., it's a Home Equity Conversion Mortgage 
(HECM) that may save the average homeowner age 62 or older thousands of 
dollars. It significantly reduces your up-front costs as compared to our other 
HECM reverse mortgages. Contact me to get the facts. 

Scott Funk 

Reverse Mortgage Consultant 
802-238-4216 
sfunk1@metlife.com 


MetLife 

MetLife Bank, N.A. 
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Vermont high school students can take a 3-credit class at 
no tuition cost get started this summer! VV 

Registration Is Now Open! UVMSummerU.com n P .l 
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Feedback «,.? 

like Daisey: “Parasites of the Poor.” 
They live and breathe on “perfect is the 
enemy of the good" and take our time 
and attention away from [such disasters 
as] Indonesian coral-reef mining There 
are a lot of really interesting people who 
have spent years in China and Africa 
who are much more deserving of Seven 
Days' attention than Mike Daisey. And 
some of them are actually people of 
color who keep their facts straight. 

Robin F. Ingenthron 
MIDDLE BURY 


PETER S PRINCIPLES? 


die article, just ending the story as “lab 
rats” was not an accurate description of 
our move toward reform. Vermont is no 
more experimental than the rest of the 
industrialized world, which already has 
diese types of health care systems in 
place and, while not perfect, a record 
behind them to prove their worth. In 
feet, the first publicly funded health care 
system was established in 19th-century 
Germany by the Prussian autocrat and 
dictator Otto von Bismarck — hardly a 
liberal or a socialist. 

What is so revolutionary and unique 
about Vermont, and thus more threat- 
ening to the spin doctors, is that we pos- 
sess the courage to carry dirough our 
much-needed reform. 



Revealing picture of Peter “the 
Porcupine" Galbraith, die smug grin of 
the ultrarich oil-ligarch he is, to lead 
off Seven Days’ interest piece tided 
"The Rogue Diplomat” [March 28]. 
Porcupine refers to the name of the 
Delaware-based holding company that 
Peter and his son Andrew set up to 
funnel the sweet oil deal Galbraith 
just happened to extract < 
of the Kurds. A few quills 
might do Montpelier 
some good, but 
Galbraidi would 
perhaps do better as 

in Delaware, where 
those extracted 
profits are laundered. 

"Rogue Diplomat 1 
comes close in tl 
Galbraidi ’s push to tur: 
into a tripartite state would have 
represented the greater destruction of 
the nation state of Iraq in fevor of racist 
sectarian tribal autonomy that would 
only benefit those who carry out impe- 
rialists' foreign policy directives along 
the British model of divide and conquer 
that Porcupine Galbraith represents. 

Bruce Marshall 
ROCHESTER 

OLD "EXPERIMENT" 

Thanks so much for the article “Spin 
Doctors" by Kathryn Flagg in die March 
21 edition of Seven Days. It is refreshing 
to have the “spin doctors" shown for 
what they are and what they are trying 
to do. If anyone wants to understand 
what they are propagating, try going 
through the American, and Vermont’s, 
health care system like I once was 
obliged to do. I nearly succumbed to 
the experience. Like Mr. Potter going 
to Wise County, Va., to watch people 
being treated in animal stalls, this was 
my “epiphany.” 

I was, however, miffed at one point in 
the article: the quote “we’re lab rats,” by 
Darcie Johnston. While 1 do not object 
to Johnston expressing her opinions in 


NO ATTEMPT TO 
UNDERSTAND OCCUPY 

For months, I have been organizing 
with my community members as part of 
Occupy Burlington. My weeks are filled 
with new people, difficult discus- 
ms and planning, planning, 
planning. Since October, I 
have bounded back and 
forth from ecstatic joy 
to heartbreaking disap- 
pointment, as is the 
case, I believe, with all 
struggles. The reason 
lies in diis movement’s 
commitment to indusiv- 
ity and consensus. 

It is because of this 
delicate and revolutionary way of 
making decisions that Kevin J. Kelley's 
recent article falls so very short of the 
mark [“Occupy Burlington Considers 
Its Next Moves ... and a Presidential 
Protest,” March 28]. Kelley called this 
beautiful thing I have worked so hard 
on in the last six mondis “protracted 
haggling.” It’s obvious there is little un- 
derstanding of our process. Remember 
that it is easier to judge someone when 
diere has been no effort made to un- 
derstand them. 

For months, I have fought to darify 
my actions to the community at large, 
and it has been hard. Kelley never an- 
nounced his presence or his intentions 
wlien he showed up to our meeting. 
One has to think that politicians and 
celebrities are given due notice in these 
situations. Unless, of course, Kelley is 
attempting to scratch up an unjust scan- 
dal. I hope there is at least an attempt 
at understanding what we are doing 
so then the public can make their own 
judgments free from this bias through 
ignorance. 

Emma Lillian 

BURLINGTON 






Dartmouth’s Hood Museum 
Acquires a Very Special “Suitcase” 
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I n the eyes of a Homeland Security 
agent today, a faux-leather suit- 
case packed with curious things 
might be an object of suspicion. 
For Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968), it 
was simply art. And it was a “portable 
museum” - a la traveling salesman - 
in which he could carry his life's work. 
Duchamp, who enjoyed challenging 
the conventions of the art world, made 
his first “Boite-en-valise," or “Box in 
a Valise,” in 1941. In it were miniature 
replicas, photographs and color repro- 
ductions of 80 of his works, including 
the once-scandalous urinal, titled 
"Fountain” (1917). The Frenchman, 
a hugely influential artist of the 20 th 
century, spent years creating some 300 
iterations of “Boite-en-valise." 

The hood museum of ARTat Dartmouth 
College has just acquired one of them. 

Museum director michael r. taylor 
could not be more pleased. At the helm 
since last August, he came to the Hood 
from the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
which houses an enormous Duchamp 
collection. Taylor's expertise is in 
modem and contemporary art, with 


i particular focus on Dadaism and these valises? That’s been the subject 


Surrealism; he has authored an award- 
winning book on Duchamp. So you be- 
lieve it when he says of 
this “Boite”: “I’ve been 
a Duchamp scholar for 
20 years, and this is the 
best one I've ever seen.” 

Taylor notes that 
all 300 valises are still 
extant, to scholars' 
knowledge; though 
some are in private 

seums. “For an edition 
of that size, you'd think 
they would be ubiqui- 
tous, but they’re not,” 
he says. 

The Hood's valise is 
on view through August 
26, after which it will 
be put away until a 
display with softer and 
less damaging illumination 


AND THIS 
IS THE BEST 
ONE IVEEVER 
SEEN. 

MICHAEL R. TAYLOR 


of much discussion, points t 
Hood's essay announcing the acquisi- 
tion. “One hypothesis 
is that Duchamp was 
humorously comment- 
ing on his meager ar- 
tistic output," it reads. 
“Unlike Pablo Picasso 
and Henri Matisse, who 
created a prodigious 
number of works of art, 
Duchamp had deliber- 
ately limited his artistic 
production." 

Taylor adds; “What 
he argued is that he 
didn’t want to repeat 
himself, and claimed 
that even great artists 
only have four or five 
good ideas.” 

Possibly the “Boite” 
allowed Duchamp to 
do something with his earlier work 


ated as part of an upcoming museum in a new way, posits Taylor, who pro- 
expansion. nounces the work “brilliant." 

Why exactly did Duchamp create The essay further no 


Duchamp's "self-deprecating joke” al- 
lowed him “to proudly claim that his 
oeuvre was so small that he could fit it 
in a small suitcase.” The miniaturiza- 
tion of his works was consistent with 
Duchamp’s belief that no piece of art 
was sacred, and that “the idea behind an 
art object was more important than the 
object itself.” 

That sensibility, and his use of repli- 
cation and appropriation, set the artistic 
stage for future generations of artists. 
“The Flux people loved the Box,” says 
Taylor, referring to a DIY, anticommer- 
cial movement in the 1960s. He points 
out that the Hood owns a “very large col- 
lection of Fluxus,” including so-called 
Fluxldts. These are boxes containing, 
for example, printed cards, games, ideas 
and miscellany. Speaking of boxes, it’s 
worth noting that one of Duchamp's as- 
sistants for creating his “Boite” editions 
was Joseph Cornell, now considered a 
pioneer of assemblage. 

The Hood’s valise joins a previous 
Duchamp acquisition: an edition of 
"The White Box," which “is filled with 
notes related to ‘The Large Glass,' a 
painting [aka 'The Bride Stripped Bare 
by Her Bachelors, Even'] about nine feet 
tall, in Philadelphia," says Taylor. In a 
collection of 70,000 items, Duchamp’s 
contributions are sure to stand out - 
even in miniature. © 


Q Museum, Dartmouth College. Hanover 
N.H.. through August 26. Info. 603-646- 
2808. hoodmuseum.aartmouth.edu 


'Art in a Box: Marcel Ouchamp and the 
Expanding Grid.' a discus siort-based 
workshop, on Wednesday. April 18. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. second-floor galleries: register 
by April 16 at 603-646-1469. 

Special tour of ’Bolte-en-valise' with Michael 
R. Taylor on Saturday. April 28. 2 p.m. 
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Dear Cecil, 

On my drive into work today, 
the first workday back since 
the Daylight Saving Time 
spring forward, I noticed a 
stark increase in roadkill, 
specifically raccoons. Has 
anyone else noticed this? My 
theory is, it has to do with 
more drivers on the street 
before sunrise because of 
the hour shift 

— Matthew Bates, Chicago 

T here are indications 
- but so for no proof 
- that die Daylight 
Saving Time (DST) 
change imperils the gende 
creatures of the woodland. But 
some say Bambi, Thumper and 
Rocky aren't the real concern. 
The mammal more clearly in 
danger of getting turned into 
roadkill is you. 

DST began as a joke. In 
a satirical piece published 
anonymously in 1784, Benjamin 
Franklin, then living in Paris, 
claimed to have recently discov- 
ered that the sun begins shining 
early each morning — roughly 
six hours, in fact before he 
typically got out of bed. He dien 
calculated the vast savings on 
candles that would accrue to 
his fellow Parisians if they all 
got up at sunrise, and proposed 
to encourage this practice by, 
among other things, firing off 
cannons at dawn. 

Ever the cutup, that 
Ben. In 1895 the pioneering 
New Zealand naturalist and 


astronomer George Vernon 
Hudson came up widi a more 
practical solution: changing 
the clocks. In the U.S., DST 
was first tried as a nationwide 
wartime conservation measure 
in 1918, dien again in 1942 and 
finally became the norm in 
1966. Subsequent congressional 
tinkering ultimately produced 
our current system of starting 
on die second Sunday in March 
and ending on the first Sunday 
in November. 

Many animals are either 
nocturnal or crepuscular (i.e., 
active at twilight - and trust 
me, your date will be impressed 
when you work that word into 


a sentence). So it's conceivable 
that an abrupt shift in traffic 
volume at dusk and dawn could 
affect the frequency of auto- 
animal encounters. A study 
of more dian 21,000 crashes 
between car and deer (mostly 
moose and white-tails) in 
Finland found a very high peak 
in such accidents from 30 to 
120 minutes after sunset, widi 
a much smaller peak about half 
an hour before sunrise. 

We also know that the times 
of year we time-shift for DST 
- spring and fall - align to an 
extent with roadkill peaks for 
some animals. For example, 
deer typically have two peak 
roadkill periods. One is in May 
and June, which I grant you is 
quite a bit after the DST shift. 
But the other is in October and 


early November, right around 
the change, and is much larger 
than the spring peak. 

Coincidence? Hard to say. 
Despite several large-scale mul- 
tistate investigations, there’s no 
smoking gun tying DST to more 
(or fewer) animals killed on die 

DST's effect on humans has 
been more carefully scruti- 
nized, and a few researchers 
claim to have found evidence 
that the time change can be 
dangerous. The loss of an hour 
of sleep time in the spring is 
thought, not unreasonably, to 
be especially rough, leading to 
more accidents on the road and 
in the workplace. Conversely, 
some hypothesize that an extra 
hour of sleep in the fall should 
translate into a reduction in 
accidents. 

You can find research sup- 
porting this premise. For exam- 
ple, a Canadian study of nearly 
22,000 auto accidents around 
DST change days claimed 
that accidents increased by 8 
percent immediately after the 
spring forward and decreased 
by 7 percent immediately after 
the fell backward. But that 
study looked at just two years. 
A skeptic examining ten years' 
worth of data from the same 
source found no important 
difference. 

From what I can see, that’s 
the general rule with time- 
change research. For every 
study claiming to show DST 
kills, you can come up with an- 
other saying it’s harmless — in 
my book a pretty good indica- 
tion the apparent patterns in 
the data are just a fluke. 


s at the Chicago Reader. 


QUESTIONS WE'RE STILL 
THINKING ABOUT 


Just one quick, simple ques- 
tion: Can the indoctrination 
into a region at an early age 
cause brain damage? 

— Caleb Cassista 

N o, but it wreaks havoc 
with your ability to spelL 

In a morgue, where would 
the toe tag be placed on a 
footless or legless body? 

One step beyond that Where 
would it be placed on a torso 
with no arms or legs or if 
even the head was missing? 
— D. Smith, Yuba City. 

California 

O ne assumes one would 
assess the appendages 
available, and do the best 
one could. 


Does your wife ever win an 
argument with you? Not a 
"Where are the car keys?" 
argument — an actual 
physical-universe, semisci- 
entific, "Wheel of Fortune"- 
type argument. 

— Lars Barno 


"W 


heel of Fortune" 
and “semisden- 
tific” aren't ex- 


pressions you expect to see in 
die same sentence. However, I 
assume what you’re getting at 
is whether I win spousal argu- 
ments admittingoffactual reso- 
lution. All I can say is: You've 
obviously never been married. 




If Daycare $16 ' 

Boarding $30 par night 
Bui $5 ana way 
I Bus $10 round trip 


Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 
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We just had to ask... 

Why will parking 
against the flow 
of traffic get you a 
ticket in 
Winooski? 


BY MEGAN JAMES 

W hen I moved to Winooski 
last year, one of the first 
things my new neighbors 
warned me about was 
parking against the flow of traffic. It's 
illegal in Winooski, diey said, and you 
may get ticketed for it 

I had never given much thought to 
parking "left to curb," as the cops call 
it but like most dungs parking-ticket 
related, this seemed, well, unfair. After 
all, people park that way in Burlington 
all the time. The cars along my daily 
commute to the South End are often 
parked nose to nose and rear to rear. So 
why does parking left to curb warrant a 
ticket in the Onion City? 

Seven Days publisher Paula Roudy 
was once stopped by a police officer for 
crossing die center line on North Street 
to drop off a fellow Seven Dayzer at her 
home. (Site didn't get a ticket, just a stern 
warning.) Could the city really be so 


strict about left to curb? 

This column gave me an excuse to find 
out just how easy it is to get a ticket in 
diis town. Turns out, harder than you'd 
think. With apologies to the Winooski 
Police Department, I spent a good deal of 
time last week parking against the flow of 
traffic — to no avail. 

I left my car facing backward outside 
die Woolen Mill on West Canal Street 
while I hit the elliptical machine and 
sweated it out in the sauna. I parked the 
wrong way on Maple Street across from 
my house for a day, dien moved the car 
onto nearby Weaver Street, left wheels to 
die curb. I left it there overnight - still 
no ticket 

One thing became clear immediately: 
Parking against the flow of traffic is kind 
of a bad idea. It’s hard to see if there are 
cars coming at you when you pull in and 
out, and maneuvering a parallel-parking 
job on the opposite side is disorienting. 
Plus, crossing diat center line just feels 
wrong. 

It's nice to know Winooski denizens 
look out for one anodier, though. On 
several occasions, people shouted to me 
from across the street "They’ll ticket you 
for that here!" But they never did. 

Technically, parking left to curb is 
illegal throughout Vermont. The state 
law reads, “Except as odierwise provided 
by local ordinance, every vehicle stopped 
or parked upon a two-way roadway shall 
be stopped or parked with die right-hand 
wheels parallel to and within 12 inches 
of the right-hand curb or, if there is no 
curb, within 12 inches of the edge of the 
roadway.” 

The Vermont Department of Motor 
Vehicles' license manual has a simpler 
way of putting it: “Don't cross the center 
line to park." 

Enforcement of diat rule is nothing 
new in Winooski. Police Chief Steve 
McQueen has been with the city for 28 
years and says he has always enforced 


left to curb. The reason is simple: “It is 
dangerous to drive on the wrong side 
of the road to park against die flow of 
traffic," he says. 

Winooski City Councilor Sarah 
Robinson adds, “If you are parked in 
the wrong direction, it can be harder for 
approaching vehicles to see a parked car 
at night, since the rear reflectors aren't 

Burlington doesn't have a local 
ordinance permitting left to curb, any 
more than Winooski does. So why 
doesn't the larger sister city ticket for the 
offense? 

In a summary of a survey on die issue 
she conducted earlier this year, former 
city councilor Emma Mulvaney-Stanak 
wrote, “While diis practice is technically 
not allowed under Vermont law, the 
Burlington Police Department clearly 
has larger issues to prioritize in terms of 
other publk' safety issues." 

That's not to say enforcement is 
unheard of in Burlington. “I know people 
who have gotten tickets in Burlington 
for left side to curb," says Winooski 
City Manager Kadierine Decarreau, or 


“Deac,” as most people know her. But, 
she notes, Burlington tends to enforce 
die issue by complaint. 

Deac, who has managed the city 
since 2009, isn’t sure when or why that 
parking-code enforcement became 
a higher priority for Winooski. She 
suspects diat downtown redevelopment 
made it imperative for the city to keep 
parking spaces open for restaurant and 
shop patrons. 

But Deac, who admits she has paid 
a ticket for left to curb herself, notes a 
simpler motive for enforcing the law - 
and her reasoning makes me feel guiltier 
about my parking experiment than a 
ticket ever could. 

“Kids play in the streets in Winooski 
a lot," she says. “So when you have people 
just sort of driving around and pulling 
into die other side of die street, which * 
you're not expecting, it can be really ^ 
unsafe." ® § 


outraged. o r merely curious, about 
to wtfteevendaysvt.com. 
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Body of Proof 


J ean Szilva has a seemingly 
gruesome job: teaching gross 
anatomy. But she loves it. The 
61-year-old former family 
practitioner commutes on foot from 
Winooski to the University of Vermont, 
where, with three fellow instructors and 
a group of cadavers, she shows medical 
and physical-therapy students the nuts 
and bolts of the human body. She's won 
many teaching awards for her innovative 
approach; among her hallmark tech- 
niques are videos, costumes and even 
dancing Seven Days met with Szilva in 
her office to pick her brain. 

SEVEN DAYS: Can you tell me a little 
about how you went from family 
practice to what you're 
doing now? 

JEAN SZILVA: I guess 
[family practice] just got 
to be too much. You were 
starting to get much 
more paperwork, the ex- 
plosion of different pro- 
viders, [and] you felt like 
you were coping 
with people’s access 
health care than giving 
healdi care. 1 just got dis- 
enchanted with the practice of medicine. 
So 1 goofed around and did some other 
weird things. I did a litde carpentry; I 
did a little financial advising. Champlain 
College was advertising for a biology 
instructor [and I taught diere]. I [also] 
taught some for Community College of 
Vermont, which was extremely reward- 
ing. At least half of my students were 
women who had started families very 
early and now wanted a good job, and 
so they're going back to school and they 
had a lot of fears. It was a wonderful 
population to work with, because they 
really had many, many more talents and 
skills than diey gave themselves credit 
for. 

[Later] I started teaching diis under- 
graduate course at [UVM] in anatomy 
and physiology for nurses, dental hy- 
gienists and all other kinds of allied 
health people. The anatomy lab involved 
one cadaver for 200 students, and we 
made this work. I would videotape 
my presentation. It would involve a 


handheld camera and me standing on 
the cadaver table. The students could go 
in there, throw the video in and watch 
me go through it. It was wonderful stuff. 

The other tiling I’d do with the un- 
dergrads was I'd have "Anatomy Week in 
Review." On Friday afternoons I would 
get in a large classroom, and for two 
hours they could pepper me with ques- 
tions. It was outrageously fun. 

SD: Do you still use those 
unorthodox teaching techniques? 

JS: Yes. For more than 10 years now, 
I’ve been teaching medical students and 
physical-therapy students gross anat- 
omy and neural science. Medical stu- 
dents sit an ungodly amount of time in 
lecture; their brains just get 
filled to exploding. So about 
every 15 minutes I try to do 
something ridiculous, like 
dress up as a pirate [laughs]. 
Or we'll break into dance. 
For die physical-therapy 
students, I’ve dressed up as 
a brain stem. Humor makes 
people remember better. 

SD: How does anatomy 
lab work, exactly? 

JS: We either assist [stu- 
dents] with the dissection or we’ll go 
around and say, “OK, now that you’ve 
found it, talk to me about it What’s it 
do? Why does it do that? What’s gonna 
happen if it busts?" And it’s way fun, be- 
cause you don't know what you're gonna 
find at each table. You have somepeople, 
you walk up to that table and they're 
dissecting better than I could. And some 
people, it looks like diey dissected widi 
an egg beater. Some people aren’t meant 
to be surgeons. And that’s OK 
SD: What do you love most about 
your job? 

JS: I love most when somebody doesn’t 
understand, and all of a sudden they go. 
“Oh!” I live for dial sound. I get such a 
dopamine rush [laughs]. 

SD: What do you say to the folks 
who argue that cadavers should be 
phased out in favor of online video 
dissections? 

JS: Well, that would be cheaper, and 
diat’s why schools are going that way. 


NAME 

Jean Szilva 

TOWN 

Burlington 
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Gross Anatomy 
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[With videos alone] you can learn die 
names of things and you can kind of 
picture where they are. But if you want 
your health care provider to have eyes 
on the ends of their fingers, they better 
have been there. 

SD: How do you help students 
navigate the emotional experience? 
JS: In our experience, there'll be a group 
of [students] who are feeling really 
excited: Let me at it. We want [diem] 
to remember that this is somebody’s 
daddy, grandmodier, sister. And then 
there’ll be some who go, “I don't know 
if I can do this,” and we say, “Yes, you 
can. This is what this person wanted you 
to do." You’re only supposed to do this 
if you really, truly believe that diere's 


something more to be gained, and we're g 
doing it in a very respectful manner. It’s P 
the only way diat I can do it. 

We are so profoundly grateful to the £ 
people who donate their [bodies], and S 
to their families, because if the fami- 
lies object, it's not happening. When I 
donate, it’s gonna be a chance to teach g 
one more class, because die cadavers 3 
really are the teachers. © > 
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M ark Utter sits at a computer 
keyboard with a broad, toothy 
grin, his eyes dosed and head 
cocked slightly, as though 
he were listening to a muse whispering 
in his ear. After a long pause, he opens 
his eyes and, with slow, deliberate move- 
ments, pecks at the keys with a single, 
outstretched finger. 

“lam really," he types, misspelling and 
deleting the word “really” several times 
before getting it right “happy to meet 
you.” His greeting is addressed to me, a 
visiting reporter. 

It takes Utter nearly five minutes to 
type those seven words. Still, he presses 
on undeterred. His smile never fades, and 
occasionally he even chuckles or squeaks 
gleefully, despite his obvious difficulty in 
getting his hand to obey his will. 

Utter can speak a few words but com- 
municates much more effectively, and 
eloquently, using this alternative method 
known as facilitated communication - 
PC for short Utter's facilitator, Emily 
Anderson, sits patiently by his side, gently 
touching his elbow and occasionally offer- 
ing him verbal encouragement. 

Anderson is director of creative per- 
formance and cultural access at VSA 
Vermont, a nonprofit arts and educational 
organization for Vermonters with disabili- 
ties. For the last seven years, she's been 
meeting with Utter about once a week for 
several hours of FC dialogue at her office 
in Winooski’s Woolen Mill. 

Formally trained in FC, Anderson ex- 
plains that she's not directing Utter's arm 
movements but simply "grounding'' him. 

Whatdoesitdo for him when Anderson 
touches his elbow? 

"It focuses my energy," he types, slowly 
and rhydimically. 

Mentally or physically? 

For the next 90 minutes, we engage in 

(see sidebar). Though Utter hears and un- 
derstands every word others say, Anderson 
still types her side of the conversation. She 
docs diis in part to maintain a record of 
their discussions. 

Anderson’s typing serves another func- 
tion: It puts her and Utter on equal foot- 
ing And equality is a rare commodity in a 
world that often doesn't acknowledge the 
intelligence, or worth, of individuals who 
cannot communicate by the usual means. 

In clinical terms. Utter. 47, would prob- 
ably be diagnosed today as autistic, though 
neither Anderson nor Sheryl Vuley, Utter's 
sister and legal coguardian, can say for 
sure what his original diagnosis as a child 
was. Many children bom in die 1960s with 
_ similar neurological conditions were la- 
2 beled mentally retarded. But anyone who 
, reads Utter’s words today can recognize 
3 his keen intelligence and creativity, which 
i for years remained hidden, 
i Indeed, Utter and Anderson's recent 
; weekly FC session isn't just idle chitchat. 


They’re discussing details of a 25-minute 
film that Utter wrote called “I Am in 
Here: A View of My Daily Life With Good 
Suggestions for Improvement From My 
Intelligent Mind." 

The screenplay, which took Utter more 
than five years to compose, explores what 
it’s like to be him on a typical day. Utter 
didn't just write the script He’s also doing 
much of its animation and will play him- 
self - or one aspect of himself - when 
filming starts this summer. Assuming that 
is, he and Anderson can pull together the 
550,000 needed to bring Utter’s vision to 
the screen. 

Raising such a large sum is daunting 
but Utter’s project has garnered the inter- 
est and support of a variety of people in 
Vermont's creative and business commu- 
nities. Thus far, he's received technical or 
financial help or both from, among others, 
actors Rusty DeWees and Paul Schnabel, 
documentary filmmaker Bess O’Brien of 
Kingdom County Productions, designer 
and builder Russ Bennett of NorthLand 
Design & Construction, and filmmaker 


and educator Mary Arbuckle of Burlington 
College’s film department. 

Lisa Schamberg. a retired Burlington 
High School teacher, and her husband. Pat 
Robins, who chairs the board of SymQuest 
also agreed to make a significant financial 
contribution to "get the ball rolling." 

As Schamberg explains, 11 For somebody 
who’s not able to communicate in the 
traditional ways we're used to, to be able 
to communicate that ... there is somebody 
in there - and a thoughtful and articulate 
person — it just felt important enough to us 
that we wanted to support it.” 

W hy are so many people rallying to 
support Utter's project? 

"He’s a very charming man.” says Joyce 
Watts, Utter’s full-time assistant from the 
HowardCenter. She has worked with him 
for 13 years. "I just think so many people 
have been touched by him," Watts contin- 
ues. "He's so optimistic and enthusiastic. 
I've never seen him not enthusiastic." 

Asked if she can describe Utter's 
mental capability, which remained largely 


unknown until he started doing FC about 
15 years ago, Watts says, “I have no way 
to measure that I just know that in some 
ways, he’s probably smarter than 1 am." 

On a recent weekday morning. Watts 
and I are seated in the lobby of the Palace 
9 Cinemas in South Burlington, watch- 
ing director Jim Heltz prepare to shoot a 
scene for the upcoming trailer for “I Am in 
Here." Heltz. an award-winningfilmmakcr 
and co-owner of Green Mountain Video in 
Williston, has agreed to work on this proj- 
ect as his seventh collaboration with VSA 
Vermont’s Awareness Theater Company. 
The trailer will be used in part to help raise 
funds for the film itself 

In this scene. Utter and his friend, 
played by 24-year-old Nicole Villemaire, 
approach the theater cashier to buy tickets 
for a movie. As Villemaire struggles to pro- 
nounce the film's title, a group of teenagers 
behind them start snickering. 

“No retards can see that movie. It's, like, 
R rated!” whines a pretty but nasty “Bossy 
Kid," played by 16-year-old Kayleigh 


Saunders of South Burlington. The other 
teenagers laugh and point 

“Cut!” yells Heltz, then emerges from 
behind the camera and approaches the 
actors. “That was good, but Mark, you're 
looking into the camera. And when 
Kayleigh starts talking, you need to turn 
around and look at her. Understand?" 

Utter smiles and nods vigorously, his 
silent movements reminiscent of Harpo 

Heltz tries a second take, but this time 
Villemaire flubs her line. On the third take, 

either forgets to turn around on cue or 
hops absurdly, like a bunny. 

"Cut!” tile director yells again, doing 
his best to conceal his evident frustratioa 
“Mark? I know you wrote the script but 

All the actors laugh, including Utter, 
who seems unfazed by the plodding rate of 
progress. 

Finally, after more than 15 takes, 
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An Interview With Mark Utter via Facilitated Communication 


SEVEN DAYS: Do you remem- 
ber the first time you realized 
you wanted to express 
yourself but couldn't? 

MARK UTTER: I remember 
knowing I could think in a way 
that the people in my life as- 
sumed I could not 

SO: What was that like? 

MU: It was weird. Theyinsisted I 
was stupid. It also gave me some 
freedom from normal life that 
many of you jabberers would 
have loved. 

SD: When you were growing 
up. how were you treated by 
your peers and classmates? 

MU: 1 was treated with respect 
by the others who were different. 

always happy with my outward 
presentation of jolliness. 

SD: Were you ever institutional- 
ized or sent away from home? 

MU: No, I have always lived with 
my mother who has been treating 
me like a little boy all these years. 
I love her dearly. 

SD: When you first started 
facilitated communication, 
what was the first thing you 
wanted to say, and to whom? 

MU: I wanted to tell my story so 
I guess I was waiting for Emily 
to be ready to have another FC 
friendship. 


SD: Once you began FC, was 
your family surprised by all that 
was going on inside your head? 

MU: I think it is hard for people 
to adjust their ways of thinking 
toward tile ones in their care. 

SD: Do you typically remember 
your dreams at night? 

MU: Yes. 

SD: What are you like in your 

MU: I can talk with everyone but 
I don't use spoken words and 
they don’t either. 

SD: What's your favorite place 
to be? 

MU: Currently it's right next to 
Emily because there I have devel- 
oped the voice I need to address 
the people who are working on 
this project with us. 

SD: What’s your favorite activ- 
ity when you have nothing 
else to do? 

MU: I like to wander around in 
my mind which is quite an elabo- 

SD: Have you ever been in love? 

MU: Yes. 1 love life and feel 
there is much room for people to 
expand to allow it to fill the holes 
in their hearts. 

EMILY ANDERSON: Do you 
think you will ever be in a 
relationship? 


MU: No. 

EA: Is that OK? 

MU: Yes, my life was meant for 
other pursuits. 

SO: You seem like such a 
happy person all thetime, 
despite your disability. How do 
you stay so upbeat? 

MU: First I don’t think of myself 
as disabled, which gives me a 
stronger foundation than those 
who have fallen into that trap. I 
am happy because, like Abraham 
Lincoln, I know “You are only as 
happy asyou allow yourself to be.” 

SD: If you could accomplish 
one thing by the end of your 
life that would make you feel 
happy, what would it be? 

MU: I want to make sure that 
Emily is celebrated for believing 
in people who are different I 
also hope that die barriers be- 
tween people melt I will assist 
that big goal with world tours 
of [this] movie and talks about 

SD: Anythi ng else you want to 
say that I didn't ask about? 

MU: Folks, we need money to 
make this possible; please attend 
our fundraisers or donate to our 
Kickstarter campaign. 


— K.P. 
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Utterly Mark «?.z> 

many of them riddled with actor errors or 
technical snafus, Heltz seems confident 
that he got enough good ones to move on. 
He yells, "Cut! Print!” 

Afterward. 1 ask Saunders, who’s as 

Utter’s screenplay, why she volunteered 
for this movie. 

“It’s really moving, and it’s a different 
story than you normally hear,” she says. 
Usually. Saunders says, the “mean kids” 
realize by the end of the story that they're 
mean and make amends. “This is much 

The cast and crew set up the next 
shot, in which Saunders' character is 
confronted by "Exact Mark." or Utter's 
inner voice, played by Schnabel. As Utter 
describes Exact Mark in a voice-over, “He 
represents my mind, which does not get 


Pascal Cheng, the education and commu- 
nication specialist at the HowardCenter 

Thresher in the film. Before Anderson 
began worldngwith Utter seven years ago, 
she worked with BissoimetteusingFC. 

Controversy has shrouded this 
revolutionary mode of communication 
for years. On October 19, 1993, the PBS 
investigative series “Frontline” aired a 
story called "Prisoners of Silence,” which 
raised doubts about FC's validity. Among 
other concerns, the expose highlighted al- 
legations of sexual abuse made by autistic 
people against their caregivers, most of 
which were later disproved. 

Today, Cheng doesn't dismiss the con- 
troversy surrounding FC, but he down- 
plays its importance. A number of people 
who use this method of communication, 
he explains, were previously labeled as 
having significant mental disabilities and 
presumed to have no capacity whatso- 



ever for sophisticated language, literacy 
or thought. As a result, skeptics often 
charged that the facilitator was direct- 
ing the autistic's arm movements, albeit 
subconsciously. 

“The question was, who was doing 
the communicating?" Cheng explains. 
“In our society, if you’re someone who 
doesn’t talk, there are a lot of assumptions 
about your intellectual capability.” Or lack 
thereof 

People with communication disabili- 
ties. such as Utter, want the same things 
as everyone else. Cheng continues, even 
when the obstacles to achieving them are 
weighty. 

“The kind of life they wont is no dif- 
ferent than you or I [want]. The path they 
might take might be a little different." he 
says. "As Larry Bissonnette says, I'm more 
like you than not’” 


Why did Schnabel agree to pla; 
in the trailer? 

“There's so much merit there. 

It's so artistic," Schnabel says 
of the screenplay. "And it's 
this incredible opportu- 
nity for people to be let 
into this world that 
they know nothing 
about - or at least 
I knew nothing 

U tter’s project is 
reminiscent of 
another film about 
Vermonters with 
autism: the 2011 doc- 
umentary Wretches 
Ct Jabberers, by Oscar- 
nominated director 
Gerardine Wurzburg In 
the tide, "wretches" refers 
to people with limited speech, 
while “jabberers” refers to those 
who can speak freely. The movie 
follows Larry Bissonnette of Milton and 
Tracy Thresher of Barre as they visit Sri 
Lanka. Japan and Finland. Along the way. 
they meet other individuals on the autism 
spectrum who communicate via FC. 

The film, which is alternately uplifting 
and heartbreaking, explores a common 
theme among autistics: how they lived for 
decades in silent desperation and loneli- 
ness until FC freed them from what one 
calls autism's “death grip on our actions." 

Wretches includes a scene where 
Thresher meets with then-state-senator 
Phil Scott about proposed budget cuts to 
programs for Vermonters with disabilities. 
After Thresher hits an emotional wall, as 
he struggles physically and mentally to 
engage with Scott, he says, via FC, “Yes. 
this is a great conversation, so try to ignore 
the man behind the curtain.” 

Wretches ft Jabberers had a profound 
impact on Utter, whose own life has many 
parallels to those of the men in the film. 
Like Bissonnette, Utter learned FC from 







For Utter, it seminal moment of his 
life came in October 2010, when he and 

fere nee at the Hilton Hotel in Burlington 
that focused on expandingthe potential of 
people with communicative disabilities. 
The Making Communication Happen 
Worldwide conference kicked off with 
a premiere of Wretches fi Jabberers. 
Following that were several panel dis- 
cussions, during which attendees from 
around the world communicated via FC. 
Large screens displayed their comments 
as they "spoke" to one another and the 
audience. 

As Anderson recalls, the experience 
seemed to change Utter, who was on one 
of the panels. 

"That just put so much wind into 
[Mark's] sails," Anderson remembers. "He 
used to look up to Larry and put him on 
a pedestal as so eloquent and so much 
bigger than him. And now he felt like a 

M ark Utter lives in a small ranch-style 
house in Colchester with his mother, 
sister, brother-in-law, two neices, and a 
cat and dog On a recent sunny afternoon, 
Sheryl Vuley, who's 11 months younger 

HOT SO IMAGO, PEOPLE 
THOUGHTmE MOST ADVANCED 
M TO DEAL WITHE DREADFULS 

STRANGE MEMBERS 
OF OUR SOCIETY WAS 
TOPUTTHEMAWAY. 

MARK UTTER 

than her brother, sits at tire kitchen table 
while he stays quietly on tire living-room 
couch wa telling television. 

Viiley, who has helped care for Utter 
since she was a child, talks adoringly 
about her older brother and his weekly 
activities: Special Olympics, bowling, bas- 
ketball practice, horseback riding, swim- 
ming. "Swimming!" Utter chimes in from 
the other room at the mention of the last 
pastime. 

Utter received special education at 
Champlain Elementary School and, later, 
at Essex High School, from which he 
graduated in 1986 at age 21. Though Vuley 
and her mom taught Utter to read, it’s a bit 
of a mystery how he completed his educa- 
tion, as it would be another decade before 
anyone could communicate with him ef- 
fectively using FC. 

Utter now works two days a week in 
the kitchen at Champlain College as a 
dishwasher. Vuley proudly shows off a 
certificate of appreciation he received 
recently from Sodexo for not missing a 
single day of work in IS years. 

Vuley and her mother are the only two 
members of the family who use FC with 


Utter, though they don't do so regularly. 
How did Vuley communicate with her 
brother when they were lads? 

"Sometimes it was hard to understand 
him because of his speech and every- 
thing," Vuley says, “but as we grew up. it 
was much easier to understand Mark." 

According to Anderson, Utter acquired 
what little spoken language he has from 
his sister, who often read books aloud to 
him. His mother watched a lot of TV and 
classic movies, which Utter soaked up. 
In fact, Anderson remembers an occa- 
sion when Utter was composing a scene 
from an earlier version of his screenplay. 
Anderson immediately recognized the 
speech and called him out for plagiarizing 
another writer. It was Shakespeare. 

Vuley expresses unqualified love for 
her brother and seems to dote on him 
- lately, she's put in countless hours or- 
ganizing a Calcutta -style fundraiser for 
his movie. Her protectiveness is strongly 

For example, Vuley points out that 
Utter can shower, shave, eatbreakfast and 
make himself lunch. However, the family 
never lets him use the stove or walk the 
streets of Colchester by himself. As she 
puts it, "He's never been exposed to stuff 
like that 

“You can ask him a question, and he’ll 
answer it," Vuley adds. "Sometimes I 
wonder if he really understands it." 

If Utter is bitter that people underesti- 
mate his potential, including some who've 
known him foryears, he doesn’t let it show. 

“I have always lived with my mother 
who has been treating me like a little 
boy all these years," he writes. “I love her 
dearly." 

Last month, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention reported that 
the number of children diagnosed with 
autism rose 78 percent in the last decade, 
with one in every 88 kids now believed 
to fall somewhere on the autism spec- 
trum. While the underlying causes are 
unknown, one fact seems clear: We need 
to come to grips with accommodating the 
needs of people like Utter. 

“Not so long ago," he wrote recently 
in an FC conversation with Anderson, 
"people thought the most advanced way to 
deal with the dreadfully strange members 
of our society was to put them away. Now 
that Vermont has closed its institution, 
society is still adjusting to these wretches 
returning. The task at hand is for everyone 
to embrace our different ways of being 
human." © 


H On Saturday. April 21. Mark Utters 
family will host a "Calcutta Fundraiser; 
5-8 p.m.. Eagles Club, Shelburne Road. SoiAh 
Burlington Info/tickets. 363-3761. 

On Saturday. April 2a Nutty Steph'swili host 
a "Bacon Night On aSaturda/ benefrtseries 
with celebrity bacon server Emily Anderson. 
6 p,m.-mldnighL 961C Route 2, Middlesex. 
Info. 655-4606. emilyffivsavt.org. 
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A Clockwork Orange 

_ 1971 • Rated R 


★ COMING IN MAY ★ 

Animal House 1978 • R To Kill a Mockingbird 1962 • PG 
Unforgiven 1992 • R Casablanca 1942 • NR 
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T he story of textile and clothing 
manufacturing in Vermont is, 
by many accounts, a downbeat 
affair: In a state where riverside 
mills once churned busily, and where an 
abundance of work drew immigrants 
from neighboring Quebec, much has 
changed. Factories have shut down. 
"Stitching" operations closed shop. 
Instead of workers coming to Vermont, 
die state's work headed overseas. 

“You get lean and mean, and you just 
work doubly hard," says Stacy Manosli, 
the fourth-generation owner of Johnson 
Woolen Mills. 

Joel Howard, the owner of St. J’s 
Stitching in St Johnsbury, puts it this 
way: “It’s a pretty sad state of affairs." 

Enter Matt Renna, a Burlington 
designer and craftsman who, if he has 
his way, intends to inject some new life 
into the Vermont manufacturing scene. 

Yes, Renna says, clodiing 
manufacturing in Vermont took a 
significant hit after its heyday. Then 
again, he was surprised to discover just 
how many small factories were still 
tucked away in the Green Mountain 
State, and he's optimistic about dieir 
outlook. 

“I think for anybody who’s managed 
to survive until now, it’s going to be 
better moving forward,” Renna says. 
“It’s just a matter of figuring out how 
to operate. It's not like it was before, 
but if they're willing to adapt ... you can 
definitely do it." 

And Renna means to assist: He’s 
looking to St. J's Stitching to help him 
roll out the utilitarian-chic apparel and 
accessories line he’s now peddling at 
§ Queen City Dry Goods, his Burlington 
k workshop and retail location. 

^ Renna is 39 years old, with a mop 
2 of dark, curly hair. On an afternoon in 
SI his workshop^ perched in a second- 
story space above Church Street, he’s 
wearing a prototype denim work vest he 
hopes to develop for his new company. 
2 The pockets are filled with pens and 
5 pencils and a handy pair of heavy shears. 

Si His dogs, Otis and Rosie — “my retail 
5 assistants,” Renna calls them - collapse 
° languidly on the ground beneath one of 
his six sewing machines. 
w The designer has occupied this 
5 space for more than a decade, long 
z before Queen City Dry Goods debuted 
| in August. In fact, Renna goes back 
about 15 years in Burlington, where 
he landed shortly after attending 
college in Madison, Wis. First he 
crafted custom shoes, a trade he 
taught himself (with a little help and 
§ advice from experts along the way) in 
5 the Champlain Leather workshop on 
g Cherry Street 


Made in Vermont 

A Church Street craftsman looks to local manufacturing 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


Then, six years later, he struck up 
a partnership with New Hampshire- 
based Appalachian Stitching Company, 
amanufacturerofleather goods thatwas 
looking for an in-house designer. The 
company primarily makes products on 
contract for other brands or companies, 
but with Renna it launched an 
eponymous line of footwear that he sold 
fromhis Church Street workshop. Renna 
specialized in product development 
— taking a two-dimensional design 
on paper and translating the concept 
into a 3-D prototype the factory could 
then replicate. He hopes to continue 
that kind of work as a consultant for 
people who have an idea for a product 
but may not know how to execute and 
manufacture it. 

Last May, Renna struck out on his 
own, having decided to pour his energy 
and designs into his own company. The 
name — Queen City Dry Goods — is a 
nod both to its place of origin and to an 
old-fashioned kind of commerce. 

“It just fits with the vibe diat I’m 
going for,” Renna says. “It's very 


contemporary, but it looks to die way 
things used to be made, and the quality 
and the utility and just the feel of classic 
American materials." 

He hung out his shingle quiedy last 
August and expects to host his official 
launch in die coming weeks. 

Renna produces many of his 
products on a limited scale in house - 
15 new aprons for American Flatbread, 
for instance, or a small run of waxed- 
canvas bags — and eventually he'd like 
to scale up his production facility in 
Burlington. But he knew he'd need to 
enlist outside help if he wanted to grow 
the business quickly. He didn't want to 
ship his work overseas, where language 
barriers and distance make overseeing 
production all but impossible. Even 
domestic production as far away as Los 
Angeles would have brought its own set 
of complications. 

That's why Renna landed at St 
J’s Stitching, where, on a recent day, 
stitchers Fatima Mosher and Diane 
Desilets are piecing together the 
signature item in Retina's new line: a 


waxed-canvas men's motorcycle-style 
jacket, utilitarian but with an urban 
edge. 

The custom cut-and-sew factory — 
which produces everything from dog 
collars and leashes to fire-retardant 
garments for firefighters - has seen 
better days. It’s now housed in an old, 
run- down building on die outskirts of St. 
Johnsbury that used to be a mechanic's 
garage. 

When the company arrived, “the 
inside was in even worse shape than 
die outside," owner Howard says, “and 
you’ve seen the outside.” 

Sure enough, the building looks 
all but uninhabitable from the muddy 
parking lot, but Howard has made 
improvements within. Now bright lights 
illuminate the main production room, 
where about a hal f-dozen employees are 
busy at work on sewing machines. 

The move occurred when 
the company downsized from a 
14,000-square-foot facility where, as 
recently as 2008, Howard employed 80 
people. Rent went up, contracts dried 


up, and the economy took 
When a big contract did co 
Howard had trouble scaling up quickly materials that 
to get die work done. "Home stitching" or, better yet, 
experience, as Howard calls it, helps 
a litde when it comes to training new 
employees, but industrial sewing is still 


tumble, for pennies," Manosh says. She says 
s along, that, whenever possible, she buys raw 
made in America - 
New England. It's a 
priority for the company, even if it costs 
more in the long run. 

“I just need a whole bunch of 


a different ball game, and it can take customers that feel diat way, too," 
about three months for a new employee Manosh says. 


to get up to speed. 

ButSt.J’s isholdingon.Thecompany 
now employs about a dozen workers. 
Supervisor Cindy Smidi 
bounces between die 
sewing room, where she 
assists a stitcher who 
has a question, and the 
makeshift "warehouse," 
which is really just a 
few towering industrial 
shelves stacked high widi 
boxes. 

“We all wear different 
hats now,” Howard says. 

“There was a time when 
we didn't, but when we’re 
small like this, you've got 
to do everydiing." 

Howard has worked 
in die garment industry 
in Vermont for more dian 
four decades. Initially 
a machinist, he got his 
start repairing sewing 
machines. Soon he was 
managing 600 of 
them. Of the seven 
sewing factories 
where he worked 
in Bennington, he 

out of business they 
went" But Howard 
wasn't giving up 
on the industry, he 
started St J's about 
five years ago. 

"I enjoy making 
products that 
we can be proud 
of” Howard says. 

“You take die raw 
material, like a roll 
of fabric, and within 
a couple of hours you've got somediini 
that people need." 

Still, he says there's no point ii 


YOU'VE GOT 
SOMETHING 
THAT PEOPLE 
NEED. 

JOEL HOWARD 



good-news story here, 
's a small-scale one: Howard 
customers who have brought 
their business back 
from overseas, having 
grown frustrated with 
the quality or process 
of manufacturing so far 
away. For other small 
producers, die logistics of 
manufacturing overseas 
don’t make sense in 
the first place. Fuel is 
expensive, language 
barriers complicate 
communication, and, 
when an order arrives in 
the U.S., what you see is 
often what you get 

Renna, for one, likes 
knowing diat he can jump 
in his car and, an hour and 
a half later, see for himself 
what St J's is stitching up. 

He's got big plans for 
Queen City Dry Goods. 
Eventually 


like t- 


roll t 


competing with overseas markets, crafted with ca 


footwear line. In 
the near future, he’ll 
add more clothing 
to his shop, such as 
button-down shirts 
and some women's 
apparel. 

So far, though 
Renna's done no 
advertising and 
keeps only a sparse 
blog, he’s been 
pleased by die 
reception his new 
work has found. He 
thinks the business 
is emerging at die 
right time, when the consumer Zeitgeist 
is primed for handmade or locally made 
products that are durable, authentic and 


which have gobbled up most of the 
manufacturing that used to take place in 
the United States. Manosh, of Johnson 
Woolen Mills, agrees. She points out 
that Vermont’s minimum wage is $8.46 
an hour — while competitors can pay a 
worker $2 a day in China. 

“My woolen jacket, made here ... has 
to compete widi anodier item made 


'In general, people are really out of 
touch with how their diings are made, 
because it's made overseas,” Renna says. 
“I think there's some curiosity, and some 
appreciation for die process.” © 
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YOUNG OFTHE YEAR 


Adding It Up 

Review of Young of the Year by Sydney Lea 


S ame as novels and movies, 
poems have plots: Boy meets 
girl. Boy loses girl. Boy finds 
girl again. But now and then, 
we need a new plot, and in Sydney Lea’s 
nindi collection of poems, we get a good 
one. Nearly every poem in Young of the 
Year has the same story line: Man meets 
old age. Man is momentarily horrified. 
Man blesses the world. 

Sydney Lea is Vermont's recently 
named poet laureate. His collection 
shows impeccable timing now that baby 
boomers are finally mature enough to 
start feeling their mortality. Lea, who 
will turn 70 later diis year, forces him- 
self to look ahead without flinching 
In "Stump's Hernia,” he describes die 
apparendy pitiable life, with decrepit 
truck and rudely prominent abdominal 
hernia, of his garbage man, wondering 
how such a person can still be happy. 
"We need to account for the man with- 
out some rhapsody / on the Happy Poor, 
which we know would be wrong.” And 
yet Stump is happy. He grins; his rup- 
tured belly dances; he does a difficult job 
j without complaint He seems to love his 
8 life, and Lea makes us glad of it 
> “Rodney Fallen” gives a glimpse of 
5 another hired hand. An old man deliver- 
z ing firewood slips on the ice, clunks his 
| head and lies still as die poet looks on in 
shock. Is he dead? But "Then the blue 
eyes blinked, he looked at me and smiled 


/ and spoke at last: ‘The Man Up There’s 
been trying / to pound some sense in 
this head for a long time,'” Yeats wrote 
that “Bodily decrepitude is wisdom,” 
and Lea would surely agree. 

It also helps Lea face impending age 
to remember diat youth was no picnic, 
eidier. In “Bent Tree, Straight Shadow," 
he depicts himself and his high school 
buddies like a pack of hungry wolves, 
tormenting their physics teacher, the 
rumpled Mr. Bloch. 

...So if when you talk 
of the young you grow lyric, you've 
never known a child 
or never been one. It takes a 

to have a heart, to make certain 
things add up. 

And add them up he does. In 
"Another Breakup,” the poet, in a 
Chinese restaurant, rehashes his failed 
relationships with women, searching 
for redemption among the bitter ruins. 
“He wants a hopeful metaphor / like 
some gorgeous tiling burst out / of a 
springtime chrysalis." On cue, redemp- 
tion arrives, on a little plate along with 
the check. “Cracking the cookie’s cara- 
pace, he unfolds and reads the fortune: 
/ A man should turn to serener thoughts 
at die end of a muddy season.” 




A small hare's stride displays itself in snowdust up on this knob 
that we call TheLookouL Youngof the year. 

I whisper the term our old folks use to name 
a prior spring's wild things - or the year itself young year. 

New grandfather now, have I a right to the phrase ? I speak it no matter. 

To me its assonance appeals; 

its heft of optimism and forward-looking 

correct a mood. It's a counter-cry to my vain appeals 

to some power unseen that it remake me into ayouthjul man, 

that it change this world. I scrutinize 

a certain mountain's western flank, ravines 

turned to fat white rivers in winter. I likewise scrutinize 

me in relation to mountain. I used to charge her up and down 

in a slim few hours. Today I wonder 

if TU climb there again, my strength and stamina less 

than once they were. What isn't ? The mountain. The mountain's a wonder. 

With inner eyes I see its trees, knee-high, at 4,000 feet. 

Above them I step onto aprons of stone 

at her summit. I'd never have dreamed how much I’d love it, 

knowing that child. In youth the thought would have turned me to stone. 

On The Lookout's granite, a wisp — unidentifiable, blooded — of fur. 

So many hundreds and thousands of victims 
in a cruel season. Behind the mountain an airplane 
roaring to put me in mind of bombers searching out victims, 
yet in time it may even be that I'll prefer to see her from here, 
not herefrom her. I mean the mountain. 

Wonders never cease, it’s rightly said 

The inner eyes go back and forth from baby to mountain, 

where even now in January the hardwoods' fraught tight buds 

display their purple, enduring signal 

of spring. Which will come. Which has never failed to come. 

Already the girl and I have developed private signals: 

I can waggle my tongue before her, or flutter my fingers, and make her smile. 

I can lie back humming in uncanny peace. 

child on my chest, and I can remember how 

I held her father. But I think I hold her better. Peace: 

perhaps it's for this one exchanges his Jurther dreams. And perhaps I know 

what's worth the knowing here on earth, 

amongits weather-decked hills, its beasts and birds 

in their ceaseless cycles, migrations. Of course the glorious earth 

will take me back, of course the young-year hare give profligate birth. 


g 

a 



Returning again to school days, in 
"The 19SOs,’’ Lea writes of how his high 
school hockey team exploited Rink- Rat, 
die team groupie, disfigured and lonely, 
who gave herself to any boy who asked. 
“What was the desperate longing, / if 
that's what you’d call it, diat made her 
so easy a mark?” By the end of die poem, 
he owns up to his own complicity and 

I'm saying they. 

You’ll understand, as I try to skate 
over shame 

It seems to have taken me all those 

Again and again, the laureate smacks 
up against human loss and regret; in- 
stinctively he looks to nature for heal- 
ing, not limiting himself to smelling the 
pretty flowers. “Manure: An Address on 
Older Age” was inspired by nature’s ex- 
c re mental bounty, starting with a vision 
of the Four Brothers Islands in Lake 
Champlain, a boyhood haunt now en- 
crusted in cormorant guano. The poem 
ends with a bang as the poet, annoyed 
by a flock of Canada geese fouling the 
shores of his pond, fires a shotgun over 
their heads to scare diem away. Even 
as he banishes them, he relishes their 

glory: 

How fine it seemed when geese, 
those excellent flight-machines, 

were only tuneful specks, passing 
so high, so clean. 

"Birds: A Farrago” is a 14-poem cycle 
that makes Wallace Stevens' “Thirteen 
Ways of Looking at a Blackbird” look 
like a haiku. In it. Lea takes us through 
the course of a painful disease with an 
annotated life list of birds seen, aching 
joints and lost dreams. He describes 
solitary walks in nature as his therapy 
of choice, although prednisone helped. 
Emerging from this season of sickness, 
he is finally able to rejoin the world: 

He let his beloved humans back 

into his world, flew out of solitude 

of self, remembered all that had 

full of love and gratitude.... 

Even nature cannot always heal 
and cannot be entirely trusted, yet we 
must trust it. In “Six Lies About Nature, 


Ending With a Soul Tune Line,” Lea 
warns us against the nature lover's fa- 
vorite self-deceptions — that nature is 
economical, harmonious, faithful, pure 
and untouched by man, restorative and 
healing - even as he gives back what he 
has taken away. 

You choose to think something’s 
out there. You name it hope. 

You choose that name. And 
whatever superstition prompts 
the conviction, you’re sure 

on being sure - it’s there, beneath 
the selfsame hornbeam which 
you’re pleased 

to lean on in summer in whatever 
mmble occurs to you, on 
whatever day, 

for ease. 

Lea never spares himself, nor are 
these sentimental poems. In each one, 
death and grace coexist in the same 
line, die same breadi. In the title poem, 
“Young of the Year,” even as the poet 
joyfully brings his granddaughter on a 
mountain hike, he imagines his personal 
end and her human future. “Of course 
the glorious earth will take me back, of 
course the young-year hare give profli- 
gate birth.” ® 



B Young of the Year by Sydney Lea. 
Four Way Books. 88 pages $15.95. 
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Preservation Hall 

Musician, collector and yarn spinner Rick Norcross aims to get his show on the road 


§ 


1 
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R ick Norcross leans back in his 
office chair, arms crossed over 
his generous belly. His eyes 
twinkle as he surveys the array 
of music memorabilia and Vermont 
ephemera filling die Burlington water- 
front apartment he's called home for 26 
years. "Man, I'm going out of here feet 
first Can you imagine?” he says with a 

chuckle. 

You certainly can’t imagine having 
to cart all this stuff — this history — out 


of here. Norcross, 67, a singer-guitarist 
and leader of the Western swing band 
Rick & the Ramblers, has been collect- 
ing for decades. Many, though not all, of 
his finds are music related — including 
a 1957 Flxible Starliner, which has been 
his band's tour bus for some dozen years. 
Normally parked outside on Battery 
Street, it's currently in the shop for re- 
pairs. More on that later. 

In Norcross’ office, leaning up against 
a wall, are four “gold guitar awards” that 



Columbia Records give to country and 
rockabilly singer Johnny Horton in the 
1950s. Each award — a golden guitar relief 
mounted on a dark, wooden plaque with 
a little gold record in place of the instru- 
ment’s sound hole — commemorates 
250,000 sales of Horton's hit singles "Sink 
the Bismarck” and “North To Alaska.” 

Norcross pushes himself up out of his 
chair and walks across the room to point 
out another of Horton’s awards, die gold 
record that was presented to the singer 
on the stage of the country-music show 
“Louisiana Hayride.” It acknowledged 
2 million sales of Horton’s 1959 single 
‘The Battle of New Orleans.” 

Norcross says he bought it on eBay 
for S100. “It shoulda been in the Hall of 
Fame, for sure,” he adds. 

Instead, Norcross explains, the award 
ended up in a small-time country-music 
museum in Many, La, along w'ith many 
of Horton’s possessions. After Norcross 
purchased it, the museum’s owner of- 
fered him the rest of his Horton stash. 
He was ready to get out of die business. 

So what does a one-of-a-kind col- 
lection of country-music history cost? 
About $700. 

Norcross easily turns a conversation 
into a tour of his apartment, and he’s a gre- 
garious guide. Nearby are several framed 
promotional posters for movies starring 
country singer and actor Gene Autry. 
Each of the posters promoted an Autry 
flick featuring a singer and actress named 
Mary Lee. She was Norcross’ mother's 
best friend when their families lived next 
door to each odier at Fort Edian Allen in 
Colchester during the 1940s. 

Just past the posters is a 
Southwestern-style carpet that be- 
longed to die ex-wife of country-music 
legend Hank Williams. Norcross owns 
two of her carpets. Not surprisingly, 
there's a side story about how they were 
chosen by Burlington resident Maggie 
Sherman's fadier, who was once Mrs. 
Williams' decorator. 

In the aptly named Steamer Room is 
Williams’ odier carpet, a vintage wood- 
frame bed and a cache of memorabilia 
related to the famous Vermont steam- 
ship the Ticonderogp, which Norcross 
calls the TL Over his bed hangs a wooden 
model of the ship. Nearby is a photo of 
its final voyage on Lake Champlain in 
1954. Norcross and his parents were all 


CULTURE 


part of die crowd on deck, loo king out at 
the photographer on shore. 

Then Norcross drops this detail: 
He acquired his knack for collecting — 
and possibly storytelling — during the 
time he lived with his modier in the 
Shelburne Museum. 

From many men, this flurry of 
dropped names and incredible stories 
accompanying the display of a lifetime’s 
worth of collectibles could come off as 
boasting. But Norcross, widi his white 
handlebar mustache and Northeast 
Kingdom accent, makes every tale of 
connection to the talented and famous 
feel as honest and natural as mud season. 
There’s an earnestness to him, and a 
genuine reverence for history. 

The wonderment iscontagious - just 
ask Stephen Russell Payne. A physi- 
cian and instructor at the University of 
Vermont Medical School, he’s also a fic- 



AS HONEST AND NATURAL 
AS MUD SEASON. 


tion and nonfiction writer and is work- 
ing on a biography of Norcross. “I've 
written a lot of nonfiction, and this is by 
far die most fascinating person I’ve ever 
met,” Payne says during a later conver- 
sation. He says he’s spent “hundreds of 
hours” with his subject to research the 
book. “Rick is just an iconic Northeast 
Kingdom-ite who really went out in the 
world and brought die best of the world 
back widi him.” 

N orcross left the Kingdom after he 
graduated from Hardwick Academy 
in 1963. He was a folk singer back then, 
and in 1965, after a few years of college 
in Florida, he ended up working the folk 
circuit in England — around the same 
time as “some guy named Paul Simon.” 

As Norcross remembers well that 
was the year Bob Dylan “went electric’' 
at the Newport Folk Festival. Suddenly, 
folk wasn’t so cool anymore. 




Norcross returned to Florida and 
college, and by 1969 he was a music- 
writer and photographer for the Tampa 
Bay Times. For the next five years, he 
covered every major rock-and-roll 
act, from Elvis Presley to Dylan to Led 
Zeppelin to Janis Joplin. Norcross still 
has "thousands of negatives" in his col- 
lection, he says; dozens of his black-and- 
white prints of rock legends plaster the 
entryway to his apartment. 

After Norcross left the Times, he 
spent the next 20 years as a professional 
songwriter, musician and entrepreneur, 
splitting his time between Vermont 
summers and Florida winters. Along 
the way, he created the Green Mountain 
Chew Chew Food and Music Festival in 
Burlington. By 1994, the business was 
such a success that Norcross became a 
full-time Vemonter for the first time in 
three decades. 


The bus was pimped out decades 
ago with such kingly customizadons as 
two zones for heat and air conditioning, 
a hot shower, a galley kitchen and bar, 
and a lOkW generator that powers the 
Ramblers at outdoor gigs during the 
summers. But Vermont winters have 
taken their toll. 

“I got to the point last summer where 
I was just sick kicking at it,” Norcross 
says. "The body's going to hell.” 

The cost of repairs is beyond what he 
can handle, so he’s started a fundraising 
campaign on his website and through a 
mailing to friends and fans. This home- 
grown version of Kickstarter is called 
“Preserve the Pickle.” 

The goal is to get the bus back in 
fighting shape and on die road this 
summer for Norcross' 50th anniversary 
in the music business. So far, the cam- 
paign is going better than expected. 



After a couple of rainy, debt- inducing 
summers, the Chew Chew came to 
an end in 2009. These days, Norcross 
mainly plays gigs with his Ramblers. 
Each summer, he partners with local 
corporate sponsors and takes the band 
on a tour of Vermont state parks and 
festivals. The sponsors cover costs so 
that anyone can come out to listen and 
dance, even if they can’t pay for a ticket. 

This year, things are a little different; 
Norcross’ beloved tour bus — die crown 
jewel of his collection — has fallen on 
hard times. Known to Ramblers fans as 
the Pickle, die green-and-white Flxible 
Starliner is a now-rare model of tour- 
ing bus that was once die choice coach 
of legendary musicians such as Buck 
Owens, B.B. King and Merle Haggard. 
Norcross purchased his Starliner inl998 
for $13,000, and it has served as a trusty 
transport for him and the Ramblers 


Though he's only halfway toward the 
$15,000 goal, Norcross believes he may 
be able to show off a renovated Pickle 
within a few mondis. 

Payne sees Norcross’ fundraising 
drive as more than just a guy trying 
to get his bus back on the road. In his 
mind, the Pickle, and its voluble owner, 
are singular parts of Vermont’s culture. 
“There’s only a few of these Flxible 
Starliners left in the world,” Payne ob- 
serves. “They didn’t make very many ... 
The fact that we've got diis guy and his 
band and this history — and this bus — 
in the Burlington area is really kind of 
extraordinary." © 

K>Rick& the Ramblers, with special 
U guest LeRoy Preston play the Pickle 
Party on Sunday. A pci 15. 2-4 p.m, at the 
St. John’s Club in Burlington. Silent and 
live auctions, info. 864-6674. 
rlckandlheramblers.com/bus.hlml 
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I never downed a pint inside the 
Thrush Tavern, the wefl-worn pub 
a block from the Statehouse in 
Montpelier, but I’ve heard it was 
long a smoky, dark epicenter of legisla- 
tive banter. After the Thrush closed in 
2008, those who mourned its passing 
would have to wait four years for some- 
thinglo take its place. 

Athene Cua first noticed the space 
was for rent last fall when she was walk- 
ing down State Street with her daughter. 
A geologist by training, Cua had been a 
full-time mom for eight years but never 
let go of her dream to own a restaurant 
The idea had germinated while she 
worked in a Montpelier frame shop, but 
she put it on the back burner when she 
became pregnant with the first of her 
two children. 

When she checked out the weath- 
ered brick structure that once housed 
die Thrush, Cua’s dream was rekindled. 
She eventually leased the space and put 
in motion her plans for a casual, kid- 
friendly eatery. Then she found chef 
Jon Beresford, who had just returned 
to Vermont from cheffing in Idaho and 
Utah. “He kind of fell in my lap," says 
Cua. 

She was thrilled that Beresford was 
willing to take on more than chef duties 
— he is also a woodworker — to help 
with renovations at 107 State Street 
Together they painted die rooms in 
jewel tones and added maps and art- 
deco travel posters to the walls. The pair 
installed an open kitchen overlooking 
one of die two dining rooms and fit a 
compact bar into the other. Meanwhile, 
Beresford planned a menu of eclectic 
comfort food. On March 9, Clean Slate 
Cafe officially opened its doors, its name 
reflecting Cua’s new career tack and the 
reborn space. 

The name may suggest a spare aes- 
diedc - the resto’s logo features an 
empty whiteboard - but that’s mislead- 
ing. Clean Slate’s space is richly hued, 
and the menu is just as kaleidoscopic, 
featuring vivid samples of Indian, 
Mexican, Scandinavian and Cajun cui- 
sine. The service is ambidous, too; Clean 
Slate offers meals from morning to night. 
Cua plans to add a late-night menu soon. 
I hope the crew doesn’t burn out. 



Cuisine 
With Color 

Taste Test: Clean Slate Cafe 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


because there’s a lot to love about Clean 
Slate, despite a few early misfires. The 
prices are easy to take - a hulking pot pie 
goes for about $7; a pint of Fiddlehead is 
S5 — and much of the fare overdelivers. 
The warm waits taff and colored walls 
lend the place good juju. I'm puzzled 
it wasn’t busier during my three visits; 
I don’t think I spied a single legislator, 
though it may have been my timing. 

Clean Slate hits its stride at break- 
fast time, when the gold-painted main 
dining room is awash in light and the 
excellent coffee flows copiously (a wait- 
ress tops it off as soon as the meniscus 
hits mid -mug). The morning menu is 
varied, with traditional plates of bacon 
and eggs ($5.99) offered alongside 
fruit-filled crepes ($5.99) and potato 
pancakes with smoked salmon ($8.99). 
The last dish features generous curls of 
fish draped across a delicate, gently fried 
potato mash, sprinkled with salty capers 
and minced red onion. Loading each bite 
with dill-accented cream cheese, as I 
did, made for sharp, cooling and creamy 
mouthfuls. It was breakfast bliss. 

Another standout of the opposite 
character — sweet - was impossible 
to resist: banana-bread French toast, 
served with a wobbly mound of maple 
custard ($6.99). The six pieces of sweet, 
nutty bread were only lightly battered 
before being fried, and the velvety maple 
custard was sumptuous. It combined 
die butter and syrup I would normally 
slather on French toast, sexing up each 
bite with drippy maple curds. 

At lunchtime, volume rules. Each day 
at Clean Slate brings a new soup; quiche 
and pot pie. On the day I visited, the pot 
pie ($6.99) contained lamb curry. Large 
enough to fill a broad pasta bowl, it was 
topped with an exuberantly flaky puff 
pastry. One bite sufficed to reveal that 
someone in the kitchen loves heat; The 
sauce that drenched the moist lamb 
would probably challenge some sensi- 
tive Vermont palates. The generous side 
salad could have been a main course; 
its super-fresh baby greens were kissed 
with a delicious, well-balanced cider 
vinaigrette. 

If the Thrush was known for its 
burgers, Clean Slate ups the ante in 
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happy. It’s expanding into 
die space next door, where 
die owners will open a 
restaurant within a few 
months. 

The 30- seat dining room, 
in the space recendy vacated 
by Miller Sports, will be 
connected to the bar by a 
pair of doorways. But it will 
feel distinctly different from 
the taproom, according to 
co-owner scott kerner. New 
wood floors and a modern 
industrial vibe are likely. 

A full commercial kitchen 

— enabling chef matthew 
bilodeau to expand his menu 

— is definite. 

“When Matthew 

came over, he took our 
food program to a whole 
'nother level,” says Kerner. 
“Basically, we want 
Matthew's food to shine. 

He doesn’t have to fly with 
cropped wings anymore. 

He can spread out and have 
more creative freedom." 

The chef is excited, too. 
“It’s exacdy what I've always 
wanted," says Bilodeau, who 
for two years has created his 
imaginative plates using only 
an induction burner, a panini 
press, a toaster oven and a 
Crock-Pot 

Though the menu is still 
nascent, Kerner says he is 
“stoked” about it adding 
that the extra space will 
allow Three Penny to host 
more pairing dinners and 
other beer- related events. 
“We've done so much in 
terms of pairing the fantastic 
beers that we serve with 
Matthew's food," he says. 
“This gives us a really cool 
platform to work with." 

On die beverage side, 
the tap number will stay 
steady at 24, but the owners 
will expand their bottle 
list to include some of the 
“bigger bottles” they had 
before last year's devastating 
spring flood. (The extra 
space has another benefit 
in flood-prone Montpelier: 
Now Three Penny staff will 
be able to pull some of their 
mechanical systems out of 
the basement) 

A new “small and 
succinct" cocktail list will 



of Montpelier’s positive pie 2. 
Choices include Roman-style 
gnocchi with spicy pork 
sausage, broccoli rabe and 
local oyster mushrooms in 
Amaretto cream sauce, and 
classic Italian chicken under 


Farther south, in Woodstock, 
residents can look forward 
to a pizza revolution of their 
own. stacey velardi, owner 

of the DAILY GRIND CAFt, will 
open PI BRICK OVEN TRATTORIA 

as soon as Memorial Day. 


nstoEdishes 

I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Pies on 
the Rise 

POSITIVE PIE EXPANDS IN 
PLAINFIELD: NEW-HAVEN-STYLE 
PIZZA COMES TO WOODSTOCK 
The wait is over for food in 
the Plainfield space once 
home to the legendary River 
Run. Shuttered since last 
April, the spot is jumping 
once again thanks to some 
familiar faces, positive 
pe owner carlo rovetto, 
whose restaurant has long 
occupied half of the build- 
ing, has expanded it to fill 
the remainder. The new, 
double-size eatery opened on 
Saturday night as positive pie 

The original Positive Pie 
space remains relatively 
unchanged and will now op- 
erate primarily as an express 
take-out counter. The big 
attractions are reserved for 
the other side, says general 
manager max birnbaum. The 
dine-in area includes a full 
bar with 20 rotating craft 
beers on tap. The opening 
roster included trapp golden 

BREWiNG'sBoneyard Barley 
Wine and two different beers 
from HILL FARMSTEAO 8REWERY. 

Also on tap are rookies root 
beer and aqua vitea kombu- 
eha. A creative cocktail list 
will debut by next week. 

Along with the space, the 
menu has expanded from 
die pizza- and-wings selec- 
tion of old. Now the focus 
is squarely on handcrafted 
dishes made from Vermont 
products. Diners can start 
with a plate of slow-roasted 
roots, including beets, baby 
carrots and fennel, paired 

with VERMONT BUTTER & CHEESE 

creamery chevre, mint and 
olive-oregano vinaigrette. 
House-cured local pork belly 
finds its way into the PBLT 
sandwich, and the burger 
buns are all homemade. 

All the signature pizza 
pies are available, on 
conventional or gluten-free 
crusts, but so are more 
elegant entrees in the mold 


menu, as will an arugu la- 
topped pizza Good raw 
materials are essential to a 
great pie, and Velardi plans 
to use imported San Marzano 
tomatoes in her sauce, as 
well as house-grated, long- 
aged cheeses. The giant brick 
oven arrived last week via 
crane through the restau- 
rant's picture window. 

Already the owner of a 
bakery, Velardi never has 
desserts far from her mind. 

Pi will feature homemade 
gelato, as well as "Italian pas- 
tries and other delicacies,” 
says the owner. All without a 
trip to New Haven. 


Double 
the Bubbles 

THREE PENNY TAPROOM 
TO GROW 

Whether devotees frequent 

THREE PENNY TAPROOM for the 

beer, the food, the ambiance 
or all three, the craft-brew 
mecca is about to evolve in 
a way that will make them 


“We’re shooting for a 
thin-crust Napoletana pizza," 
says Velardi. Her greatest 
inspirations, she notes, are 
the brick-oven pies at Sally's 
Apizza and Frank Pepe 
Pizzeria Napoletana in New 
Haven, CL 

Velardi says white-clam 
pies like those served in New 
Haven are sure to grace the 
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Looking for a new 

RESTAURANT SPACE in 
DOWNTOWN ST. ALBANS? 

Unique opportunity to join the city's vibrant 
restaurant scene. This Landmark Building is 
being renovated in historic style, with all 
modern 



• 2600 SF of street-level space, with parking 

• Front porch for summer seating 

- Half a block from Main Street 

• All new Energy Efficient Systems 
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feature of your own, Dave covers the basics 
and how-toi of getting started. 


(802)660-3505 


SUNDAY-THURSDAYl 

DRAUGHTS 


15 Center St., Burlington 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


April 14. 2012 • 9 
Organic Lawn Care 
Charlie Nardozzi 
Forgetabout harsh chemicals an 
treatments for yourgrass. Learn 
to grow and cate fora beautiful, 
environmentally safe lawn. 


11:00am April 21. 2012 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
NEW! Water Gardening 101 
Dave Hamlen 


To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store, 
e-registration and pre-payment required. Classes are 51000 per pi 
Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER'S 


ARTISAN GRILLED CHEESE SANDWICHES 
& CRAFT BEERS TASTING 
FRI., APRIL 13 
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www.sweetclovermarket.com 
at the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 


BE SOCIAL, 
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deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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that department: The Smoltey Burger embodied in the warming fragrant 


($10.99) contains a fistful of cold- 
smoked local beef that’s grilled and 
served on a squishv fresh bun. The 
fries were nothing to 
write home about, but -riii 

the moist, earthy meat 
was cooked perfecdy 
to order — in my case, 
medium rare. I would 
come back for this 
alone. During one of my 
visits, a grou p of four ar- 
rived, and each ordered 
the burger, suggesting 
that it's already gained a 
following. 

The kitchen's 

ethos of accenting 
New England dishes 
with exotic flavors is 


ilNE 


FI 

WERE 

ALMOST 

EFFERVESCENT. 


red-curry clam chowder ($5 for a bowl), 
which was both light and rich. The soup 
was laden with plump clams and soft 
cubes of potato; coconut 
milk and herbs washed over 
my tongue like creamed 

Given the triumphs of 
breakfast and lunch, I was 
eager to try dinner. That 
menu is divided into small 
and large plates, and some 
of the former are big enough 
for a main course. The 
finger-lickin' Maine lobster 
fritters ($13.99) were almost 
effervescent - misshapen, 
golden-fried orbs of lobster 
meat, minced scallions 
and corn kernels that were 
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officialize some of the 
libations already poured in 
the taproom. “Our bartend- 
ers are amazing at making 
cocktails, but they have 
their lists in their heads," 


Kerner says. The wine list 
will grow, too. 

Once the eatery is open 
this summer — Kerner 
declines to name a date 
dining hours are likely to 


be 11 ajn. to 9 pun., Monday 
through Saturday, with 
brunch hours on Sunday. 

For now, the owners can 
afford to be patient. Kerner 
says that, almost from the 
time Three Penny opened in 
2009, they’ve been looking to 
expand. “It’s the next perfect 
step for us,” he says. “I’m 
giddy about it” 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
A year short of its 50th 
birthday, the sirloin saloon 
dynasty has ended. The last 
location closed in Rutland 
on April 1, just three months 
after the Manchester res- 
taurant shuttered abruptly, 
around Christmastime. The 
decision was corporate, 
says a representative from 
DWH1 LLC, which still 
owns a Dakota Steakhouse 
in Pittsfield, Mass. The 
San-Diego-based company 
filed Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
petitions last year, declaring 
debts between $1 million 
and $10 million. The world 
is sure to miss the steal; s, 
seafood and smiles. 


Burlingtonians hoping to 
share foodie finds have a new 
way to do it. The last week 
in March saw the launch of 

a FO ODSPO TTINGBTV gTOUp On 

Facebook. It's a local offshoot 
of the Foodspotting smart- 
phone app, which diners 
in metropolitan areas use 
to share photos of fantastic 
dishes and restaurants, all 
routed to a handy geolocator. 

In two years, the app has 
collected more than a million 
photos, and city groups 
have sprung up across die 
country. After using the app 
while traveling. Alexandra 
tursi. director of social media 
atKelliher Samets Volk, 
thought Burlington could 
benefit from a group of its 
own. “The food culture in 
Vermont is so rich, and the 
food culture in Burlington is 
so vibrant," she says. “Why 
not have one here? People 
love talking about food." 

Tursi hopes the Facebook 
group will encourage 
passionate Burlington-area 
diners to use the app and 
expand die Foodspotting 
database, while also serv- 
ing as a gathering place to 
discuss gustatory issues. 


even livelier when dipped in a pungent, 
mustardy remoulade. Another not-to- 
be-missed dish is the corn bread ($4.99), 
oversized, moist and glazed with a honey- 
butter that rendered die whole thing 
sweet, fatty and heavenly. My dining 
partner and I plowed through it. 

Perhaps I was too excited for the 
mole turkey and dumplings ($10). I 
will travel far for a good mole (even to 
Oaxaca), but, though the meat in Clean 
Slate's version was fresh and moist — 
and the portion tremendous — the dish 
was overwrought. After a few bites, we 
wanted to repurpose die tangle of meat 
and spice: load it on flatbread, top it with 
queso fresco, or marry it with something 
else that might cool it down or absorb its 
oil. The sauce lacked delicacy. 

For mains, we followed some of the 
suggestions of our server. Aldiough 


the baby-back pork ribs ($17.99) were 
fall-off-die-bone tender, they arrived 
lukewarm and overly slathered with a 
tangy cranberry barbecue sauce. The 
dish’s heaviness was offset, however, by 
a cooling, scrumptious coleslaw laced 
widi tiny, sweet bits of fennel, or perhaps 
chicory. 

At $2499, braised lamb shanks are 
the priciest dish on the menu. While 
ours was flavorful and, again, the portion 
generous, the flesh was a touch dry. It 
also was delivered lukewarm, and I had 
to send it back fora hit of fire. The white- 
and-sweet potato gratin that shared die 
plate couldn't save die dish: Firm and 
slightly undercooked, the slices didn't 
meld together. 

Despite my disappointment with 
those dishes on the night I was there, 
Clean Slate's dinner menu contains 


much more I want to try: chicken and 
waffles: jambalaya; nut-crusted cod nes- 
tled in vegetable crapes; baked polenta 
topped with goat cheese, roasted red 
peppers and pesto. The Sunday brunch 
menu, too, is laden with enticements 
such as huevos rancheros; biscuits and 
Andouille sausage gravy: and poached 
eggs with lobster. 

Each meal here will be an adventure, 
and if you encounter a speed bump along 
the way, your wallet won’t suffer much 
in the process. Besides, who knows — 
the Smokey Burger might be die plate 
over which future legislative deals are 
made. © 


O Clean Slate Cate, 107 Stalest, 
Montpelier. 225-6166, 
cleanslatecate.com 
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Dessert comes first at this 
Restaurant Week-eve kick-off 
battle where 10 pastry chefs 
from every corner of the state 
compete and foodies feast 
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Scores from celebrity judges — 
Ben & Jerrys cofounder 
Jerry Greenfield, pastry chef/ 
author Gesine Bullock- Prado 
and WCAX reporter 
Gina Bullard — and votes from 
you, decide the winner 
of Vermont Restaurant Week’s 
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Cultured Read 

A UVM professor's new book chronicles 9000 years of cheese history 



A s a cheese scientist, Paul 
Kindstedt is disappointed 
in Homer. The Odyssey in- 
cludes one of history’s first 
detailed descriptions of rennet-assisted 
cheesemaking, in die sequence where 
Odysseus and his men steal cheese from 
Polyphemus the Cyclops. But the spe- 
cifics are a little spare for Kindstedt’s 

“Sometimes [Homer] leaves 
out important parts. He’s a . 
poet he didn't need to get I 
all the details," says Kindstedt, I 
a University of Vermont food- I 
science professor and codirec- I 
tor of the Vermont Institute for I 
Artisan Cheese. He regrets that I 
Homer's narrator didn't note 
whether the Cyclops added 
salt to his cheeses and took 
no pains to describe the cook- 
ing process. Still, Kindstedt 
believes that, whoever Homer 
really was, he had first-hand 
knowledge of cheesemaking 
processes in either coastal Asia 
Minor or Sicily. The poet pro- 
vides enough information for 
Kindstedt to conclude that the 
cheese Odysseus and his men 
ventured into the cave to steal 
was probably an ancestor to 
modern Pecorino Bagnolese or 
Caprino dAspromonte. 

That’s just one of the nug- 
gets that obsessed Kindstedt 
in the nearly 10 years he spent 
researching the social, religious 
and medical history of cheese fron, 
prehistory to today. The result is his 
new book. Cheese and Culture: A History 
of Cheese and Its Place in Western 
Civilization, released by Vermont pub- 
lisher Chelsea Green. 

The process began in 2003, says 
Kindstedt, while he was at work on his 
previous book, the definitive American 
Farmstead Cheese: The Complete Guide 
to Making and Selling Artisan Cheeses. 
Seeking some historical context for 
modern artisan cheesemaking, die 
audior decided to write a chapter or two 
about the origins of cheese. He soon re- 
alized that all-consuming project would 
be a book in itself. 

The story of cheese begins shortly 


after 7000 B.C., when pottery was an 
exciting technological advance and 
humans were just starting to keep and 
milk catde. Neolithic man, however, was 
lactose intolerant. Adults only began 
producing die lactase necessary to digest 
dairy around 5500 B.C. 

How does Kindstedt know this? 
Genetic analysis. "All this new in- 
formation is rolling out in the ar- 


chaeological realm. 

Archaeogenetics, archaeo- 
botany, archaeochemistry...” 

Kindstedt says. "The timing for writing 
this book has been just magnificent." As 
he began researching, he says, "new rev- 
elations had just come out to fill in a lot 
of theblanks of the historical and prehis- 
torical record.” And revelations are still 
coming: “By die time you finish reading 
the book, there will be new information 
to incorporate,” says Kindstedt, who is 
planning a second edition loaded with 


fresh data. “That's exciting. My work 

Despite all the facts Kindstedt was 
able to dig up, it was important to him 
not to produce a cheese trivia book, he 
notes. He wanted to weave die stories 
into a history that spanned die period 
from the birth of agriculture and die 
Fertile Crescent to the modem rebirth 
of artisan cheesemaking. 

Kindstedt was surprised to find that 
of the dominant recurring 
themes in his story was reli- 
gion — or “die intertwining 
of religious expression with 
cheese history from start to 
finish,” says the author, him- 
self a practicing Christian. 
Cheese has "always been 
intertwined widi spiritual 
features of the place and time,” 
he notes. 

Kindstedt begins nearly 
every chapter in die book with 
a Bible verse focused on cheese. 
Most important is one from 
Job, begging God to pity him: 
“Did you not pour me out like 
curdle me like cheese, 
me with skin and flesh 
knit me together widi hones 
id sinews? ... Why dien did you 
•ing me out of the womb?” This 
■scription of human conception 
curdling cheese wasn’t just a 
itaphor; it was ancient science, 
istotle’s theory of die beginning 
life advanced the same notion 
semen coagulating menstrual 
into a fetus — comparing it 
o rennet, cardoon or fig sap. Think 
lout that the next time you cut 
cheddar. 

But curds were also important in many 
religions outside the Judeo-Christian 
world. Says Kindstedt in Cheese and 
Culture, “Accordingto the Roman writer 
Pliny, Zoroaster subsisted on cheese for 
twenty years in the Persian desert as he 
sought spiritual enlightenment.” Cheese 
was an important bloodless offering in 
the Greek tradition. High-maintenance 
priestesses of Athena were only allowed 





food 


to eat imported, aged cheese — the fresh 
stuff just wouldn't do. Long before that, 
the Hittites used cheese in celebratory 

Kindstedt tells Seven Days he's even 
noticed a strong spiritual component in 
modern alternative agriculture. And, as 
a major figure on the front lines of the 
movement, he should know. 

In 1986, when he arrived at (JVM 
fresh from earning his PhD in food sci- 
ence at Cornell, Kindstedt's focus was on 
making large-scale "commodity” chee- 
semaking more efficient. That began to 
change in 1988, when officials at what's 
now known as the Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture, Food and Markets asked 
him to teach a three-day workshop for 
new farmstead cheesemakers. 

At first, says Kindstedt, he "really felt 
threatened" by grassroots cheesemaking, 
balking at die lack of oversight and the 
idea of selling a product made from raw 
milk. “At diat time, this eclectic group of 
artisan cheesemakers [was] really looked 
down upon with fear and arrogant, con- 
descending attitudes among academics," 
he says. “They were doing tilings in a 
very different way from die train of prog- 
ress in American cheesemaking.” 

What changed Kindstedt’s attitude 
was getting to know the personalities 
behind the cheese. Far from reckless 
flakes, the scientist says, he found the 
cheesemakers to be "really sharp folks 
who want to do a good job.” 

So he committed to die path of men- 
toring newbies to Vermont’s burgeoning 


cheese 

which eventu- 
ally led to the 
establishment of 
UVM’s Vermont 
Institute for 
Artisan Cheese, 
the United States' 
only center de- 
voted to that subject 
Its courses of study 
include beginning and 
advanced certificate 
programs in chee- 
semaking. Milk and 
cheese chemistry and 
food safety are major 
components of the 
curriculum, but so is 
sensory evaluation — 
taught by Monserrat 
Almena-Aliste, whose 
expertise lies in tasting 
cheese, yogurt coffee 
and chocolate. 

As a scientist, 

Kindstedt admits he's 
more interested in 
why and how cheese is 
made than how it tastes. “It's exhausting 
to become encyclopedic when it comes 
to cheese," he says. “To experience all 
tliose cheeses and speak with authority 
— I can’t do that.” 

Yet. Kindstedt is always expanding 
his knowledge base; right now, he’s es- 
pecially eager to head to Turkey to taste 
some of its native cheeses. In Cheese and 


Culture, he postu- 
lates that the very 
first. Neolithic 
cheeses tasted 
similar to 
simple, acid- 
coagulated 
^okelek. For 
Kindstedt 
only rely on 
the description of 
Turkish colleague 
a meeting 
in Sicily last fall. “It’s 
powerful,” he says. 
“[Ancient near-East- 
cheeses] tend to 
be very strong flavors, 
very foreign, that most 
of us would not be ac- 
customed to.” 

After all, the expert 
points out, cheese- 
making is simply 
controlled rotting. 
Bacterial develop- 
ments caused by par- 
ticular environmental 

the hot Anatolian sun, can create a taste 
wholly unfamiliar to Vermonters accus- 
tomed to a cold- weather, cave-aged curd. 

That artisan model is where cheese 
is headed in the future, at least in the 
Green Mountains, says Kindstedt. “We 
can't sell the lowest-price cheese ... in 
the country," he explains. “The survival 
of cheese in Vermont will depend on 


not producing the lowest-cost cheese 
but cheese that can command the price. 
Value-added cheese that can be sold at 
a higher price to make it economically 
feasible." 

Kindstedt names Cabot Creamery 
as a model of how he hopes growth in 
Vermont cheese production will look 
in the next century. He admires tile 
company's connection with farmers and 
smaller cheesemakers and is particularly 
impressed with the partnership between 
Cabot and the Cellars at Jasper Hill in 
Greensboro. As many cheese heads know, 
that collaboration, which began in 2003, 
resulted in the revived popularity of ul- 
tranutty and tangy clothbound cheddar. 
“Now we have a whole new category that 
didn't exist 15 years ago,” says Kindstedt. 

But, as any good historian will tell you, 
to know our future, we must first know 
our past. For his next project, Kindstedt 
has plans to examine a cheese chronol- 
ogy closer to home. He and fellow UVM 
faculty members recently wrote a grant 
proposal for a multidisciplinary study 
of the history and sociology of Vermont 

Local cheese history may not feature 
many Cyclops encounters, but it’s alive — 
and edible - around us. Vermonters still j§ 
slice into Crowley Cheese, which began S 
manufacturing in 1824. Grafton Village > 
Cheese Company and Cabot Creamery ^ 
also date to the 19th century. 

“I would love to write a book on what s 
happened," Kindstedt says. And we 
would love to read it © 



IT'S EXHAUSTING 
TO BECOME 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 
WHEN IT COMES 
TO CHEESE. 





Maple Tree Plaee- Willislon *879 1)41)2 
Outside Tent with ban and Live music 

6 to 9 on May 5th 


May 1st 

$3 Dos Equis DraPts 
1/2 price wings 
May 2nd & May 3rd 

Milagro Silver & Cointreau Shorty's 
Shaker included!! 

(while supplies last) 


May 4Gh 

$2.50 Corona 
$2.50 Corna Light 
May 5dh 
$5 Margaritas 
$4 Dos Equis DraPGs 
$3 Corona 
$3 Corona 
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APRIL 11-18. 2012 





LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE CIUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
FI NO OUR CONVENI ENT FORM AT: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 


YOU LAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDAReSEVENOAYSVT.COM 
SPECIFIC LOCATION TIME. COST AND CONTACT PHONE N UMBER. 


APR.16 MUSIC 

The Buddy System 

Buddy Guy stands as the bridgcbetween Chicago bluesmen like Muddy 
Waters and the blues rockers that followed, such as Eric Clapton and 
Jimi Hendrix. But there's nothing middle-of-the-road about this Rock 
and Roll Hall of Famer. Even at 75. his staggering showmanship is a study 
in extremes. From sweet, murmured vocals to impassioned refrains and 
speedy guitar riffs, it's dear why Rolling Stone ranked him as No. 30 in 
its list of “The 100 Greatest Guitarists of All Time.” Want Living Proof? 
(That’s the title of his latest album.) Get it, both literally and figuratively, 

BUDDYGUY 

Monday. April 16. 7p,m.. at Fuller Halt St Johnsbury Academy. S30-68. Info. 
748-2600. catamountarts.org/kcpbuddyguy.php 



APR.13 1 MUSIC 

String Fever 

Pavel Haas, a Czech composer murdered at Auschwitz at age 45, never 
got to hear his third string quartet performed. Nearly 60 years after his 
death, Prague’s Pavel Haas Quartet formed, swiftly becoming his most 
driven champions with their Gramophone Award-winning first album. 
These days, the acclaimed ensemble has broadened its repertoire to 
pay tribute to classical music's other founding fathers. Technically 
polished but emotionally raw and untamed, they perform Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet no. 1 in D Major, op. 11, Shostakovich's Quartet no. 7, op. 108, and 
Schubert's Death and the Maiden at a Middlebury stop this Friday. 


E. DEPENDING ONCOST AND OTHERFACTORS CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 

IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE CLASS ORGANIZERS 


BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LI! 


PAVEL HAAS QUARTET 

Friday 13, 8 p.m, at Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury 
College. Free. Info. 443-6433. middlebury.edu/arts 



•r‘ 



APR.12 15 1 THEATER 


Heart of the 
Ocean 


E ven without passengers by the names of Jack Dawson and Rose DeWitt 
Bukater — aka Leo and Kate — Titanic: The Musical, the Tony Award- 
winning play that predated James Cameron's blockbuster, is a gripping 
account of that fateful April night off the coast of Newfoundland. That's partly 
because capsizing a ship onstage is every bit as hard as it sounds, and thus 
totally engrossing to watch, and partly because Lyric Theatre Company's 
production is neatly timed with the 100th anniversary of the RMS Titanic's 
sinking. Try to hold back the waterworks as "The Largest Floating Object in the 
World," as one song calls it sets sail again. 

TITANIC: THE MUSICAL' 

Thursday, April 12, and Friday. April 13. 7:30 p.m.: Saturday, April 14. 

2 and 7:30 p.m.; and Sunday. April 15. 2 p.m. at Flynn Main Stage In 
Burlington. $21-33. Info, 863-5966. flynntlx.org 


APR.14 1 ETC. 

Flesh and Blood 


Normally, kicking a soccer ball or dribbling a basketball would be expressly off limits in any museum setting. 
But the posed activities are partof ECHO’S newest exhibit, and we doubt the participants will cause too much 
damage. They are cadavers, after all. More than 200 actual human specimens — organs and full bodies 
preserved by plastinadon — are on display in “Our Body. The Universe Within," a traveling science 
exhibit that goes under the skin, literally, to explore the functions of the human systems. Both artful 
and educational, the lifelike anatomical examples contextualize the human experience for visitors of 
all ages. ECHO’S newly expanded exhibit space hosts this unique body of work. 


calendar 




Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


PAJAMA STORYTIME: Evening tales send kiddosoff 



language 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paris Italiano? 



music 

MUSIC 101: WORKSHOPS & CAffe Burlington 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE RECITAL Music scholars 







372-6209. ^ 


DONALD H WICKMAN The historian and author 
of A Very Fine Appearance: The Vermont Civil War 
Photographs of George Houghton discusses his 



poetry and prose, St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 7 p.m. 




THU. 12 

agriculture 

LUNCH AND LEARN: Charlie Nardoztl offers trim- 

bazaars 



RUMMAGE SALE: Thrifty shoppers thumb through 



MASTERMIND GROUP MEETING: Bigdreamers build 

goals in an encouraging environment. Best Western 
Waterbury-Stowe. 4- 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 244-7822. 


VERMONT CONSULTANTS NETWORK MEETING 



community 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING ASSEMBLY: Residents 



IKS I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

iSu! CONNECT TO M.SEVENOAYSVT.COM GNAW WEB-ENABLEO CELLPHONE FOR FRF. 
mobile 1 i’-TO-THE-MIMjri CALENDAR EVENTS PLUSOTI IF:R NEARBY RESTAURANTS Cl 
• MOVIE THEATERS AND MORE. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 




ijl kYUtltw.ll erlang 


■ArtsMusic 

*April 15, 2 pm 


"Visually nvetingl 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRE 


and Hackett, Valine & MacDonald 
Tickets at S02-476-S1S8 or www.bnrreoperahonse.org. 



Qigong Class 

Wednesday evenings for 10 weeks 

HEALTH 

Beginning Wednesday, April 18, 6-7 PM 

LONGEVITY 

Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 

167 Pearl St., Essex function 

Q'B on S 

www.completechinesemedicine.com 


Taught by Arthur Makaris, who has been practicing 


Qigong for over 30 years. 

Arthur is a licensed Acupuncturist and 


master of Chinese martial art. 


Northern Dipper Qigong will focus on: 


• Essence, Breath and Mind 

vuujkunon. 

• Physical and Energetic Alignment 


• Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 

ZZI 

To Register Call 879-7999 


m 

tional Japanese arts 

rday April 21 s ' 

10am - 5pm 

at Aikido of Champlain Valley 

257 Pine Street, Burlington 

For o schedule of performances, vendors and workshops, please visit 

www.burlingtonaikido.org 

I Aikido of Champlain Valley 

257 Pine Street | Burllngipn, Iff 1 802-951-8900 1 www.burliiiBtonaihiilo.om 



calendar 


seminars 

KEYS TO CREDIT: A class dears up the confusing 
world of credit Champlain Valley Office of Economli 
Opportunity. Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info 



FRI.13 



comedy 

BOB MARLEY: Mew England’s comedy kingisa 
Opera House. Lebanon N.H. 7:30 p.m. $2S.S5. Info 


community 


SOCIAL GATHERING. POTLUCK ft DISCUSSION: 



Four Comers Schoolhouse. East Montpelier, 6-8:30 
454-7303. 



PARENTS PICK 


Behind the Curtain 


Everything that hap- 
pens before the concert 
is what determines how 
an orchestra sounds on 
stage. That's why it's cool to 
catch a behind-the-scenes 
glimpse of VERMONT 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA during 
a rehearsal-setting open 
house. You can leam about 
the organization's rich history 

— and concertizing alumni 

— while observing the young 
players prepare their spring 
repertoire. Anyone interested 
in auditioning — provided 
they're between third and 
eighth grade —can get the 
inside scoop on the process. 
Stick around for a Q&A with 
light refreshments after. 




Have you seen our new 
website at kidsvt.com? 





fairs & festivals 

GHANA'HAm FESTIVAL: See THU.12. 6-8 p.m. 

film 


A SEPARATION: A contemporary Iranian couple 



i nde pendent fil mmakers showcase the sport across 

product showcase. 6:15 p.m: films. 7:30 p.m. $15. 
Infa 382-9222. 


865-0360. 

kids 


have fun with the funnies. Kellogg-Hubbard Ubrary 



ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones show 
up for fables and occasional field trips, Enosburg 
Public Ubrary. 9- K) a.m. Flee. Info, 933-2328, 
MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical-fitness 
activities help build strong muscles. Montgomery 
Elementary School, 10-11 am. Free. Info, 527-5426. 


I KS I BR0WSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

• . f. I CONNECT MIM.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB ENABLED CELLPHONE FORFRE 

mobile 1 r in TIIE-MIMJ II : Al I NOAR EVENTS riUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURAMS I I 
MOVIE IllEATERSANn MORE. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 



music 

ALASOAIR FRASER & NATALIE HAAS: A Scottish 
fiddler md American «^te«Kirteexplosl*e^ en- 

730 p.m. S 21. 50-32. Info 728-6464. 



rock at an^ll-ages show. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh 

Schubert s Death and the Maiden. See calendar 
spotlight. Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts. 


VYO CHORUS & CONCERT CHORALE: "Danceof 
Spring' includes choral settings of poetry and 




seminars 


COMMUNITY ADVOCACY TRAINING: In a workshop 



INTRO TO DISCOVER YOUR PATH’ WORKSHOP: 





talks 

BR.L SC HU BART: The author and VPR commentator 

Myths and Realities.' Faith United Methodist 
Church. South Burlington. 2p.m. S5. Info, 864-3516. 
brown BAG SERIES: Speaker Gay Gaston discusses 

theater 

APPETITE’: See WED.T1, 7:30 p.m. 

’CHICAGO’: SeeWED.Tl7p.m. 

OLEANNA Steel Cut Theatre presents one of David 

THE GODMOTHER'S QUEEN OF THE SILENT 

Enosburg high schools shwr their school spirit while 
presenting staged skits Enosburg Opera House. 7 





BOOK DISCUSSION: MASTERS OF THE SHORT 





BROWN BAG LUNCH: POEMCITY 2012: Writers 



nels mystery maven Agatha Ch rlstl e In a talk about 

OPEN-MIC FIRESIDE TOLKIEN READINGS: Hobats 

Burlington. 7:30-930 pm. Free. lnfbJ5S6-0839. 
POEMCITY 2012: See WED.ll. all day. 



SPRING CRAFTFAIR More than 60 regional artisans 



community 



conferences 

2012 EARTH SPIRIT CONFERENCE: Local and 



am. -530 p.m. Free. Info 656-0839. 



3 

1 


calendar 




.. LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 






City Hall 3p.m. Free. Info 223-3338. 


HELENE LANG: See FRI.13. Gtoion Free Public 
Library 2p.m. Free. Info. B 66-5366. 

JANE AUSTEN IN VERMONT UVM professor Eric 




POEMCITY 2012: See WED.R, all day. 


MON. 16 

business 

MARKETING WORKSHOP SERIES: SarahSpencerof 

End Studio A Burlington. 10-11:30 a.m. SS; free for 
OldNorthEndArts&Business Network members. 

community 


TROPICAL STORM IRENE SUPPORT GROUP: 




environment 

GO SOLAR: OPEN INFORMATIONAL SESSION 

Supermarket. South Burlington 6:307:30 p.m. Free. 



film 


A SEPARATION': See FRI.13. 730 p.m. 



accepted. Info. 540-3018. 

THE SALT OF LIFE: See FRL13, 5:30 p.m. 


health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Terry RablnowlU 



LAUGHTER YOGA: See SUMS. MillerCommunlty 



kids 

CHOMP: CHOOSING HEALTHY OPTIONS & MEAL 



calendar 


f = LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 








APRIL 

5 , 6,7 & 14 
TICKETS AND 
MORE INFO AT 
VTOOB.COM 


SPONSORED BY MAGIC HAT BREWING COMPANY 
A PERFORMANCE N EVfflY BOTTLE 




classes 


® THE FQLLOWI NG CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 

UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT 

CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCU! 


ailing Association oT Great 


:oon helen day art 
Sts' center 


Supply. 472 Marshall AVI 


Gardener's Supply. 472 Marshall 


WORKING W/ FLAT STONE: 1st Sat. 




S40-0223, Info’?' aog lass 


healing 






LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org 888-252-0202 


Verv&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 

Loyal 
Lending. 


Home # 

* Ec i uit y * i 

Fetch a Fixed Rate \ 
as low as s 

2.75%!' S 

Expect More with | 
Better Rates S 
and Fast Approvals. | 


music 


SEVEN DAYS: When and how did you 
first experience hip-hop? 

SIGNMARK: When I was a teenager, 1 
translated many different songs to sign 
language, like Bon Jovi, Michael Jack- 
son, AC/DC, NKOTB, etc. The first time 
I saw Coolio. Run DMC, the Fugees and 
MC Hammer, 1 started to read their lyr- 
ics and watch dieir music videos. They 
took my heart, and I started learning 
more about hip-hop (music, lyrics, art, 
clothes, etc.). I realized that I could 
make songs about equal rights, and diat 
hip-hop would be a perfect channel for 
me to share my experience and life. So 
1 started translating different hip-hop 
songs to sign language. Then I started 
writing my own songs. 

SD: Is there much of a hip-hop scene 
in Finland? 

The hip-hop scene in Finland is bigger 
than before. There are more hip-hop 


songs in radio and more hip-hop artists 
in festivals. Finnish people are really 
more interested in hip-hop music now 
than before, but still it's not as big as 
rock, pop or heavy metal. 

SD: What was the initial reception to 
you as an artist? Was there suspicion 
from other rappers, or more than 
there would normally be for a new 
rapper? Did you have to prove your- 
self? 

It was 50/50, for both the hearing and 
deaf communities. In the hearing com- 
munity, some people are so interested 
that sign language came to the music 
world. It’s a new, fresh and great experi- 
ence. Some people still think that deaf is 
always deaf, and music is for ears. They 
forget eyes, sense of touch, etc. Also, for 
some hearing people this thing is too 
much for them: deaf guy, sign language, 
hip-hop. 


Some deaf people are so happy to 
have a new role model. They can use 
my name to show their hearing friends 
and family that they can do anything. 
Others are excited to go to a nightclub 
and see an artist who is a deaf. 

Some deaf people think that music 
is still just for hearing people. I think 
that it’s because of their experience: 
“You are deaf, you can’t play music!” 

SD: You use a lot of very low frequen- 
cies in your beats and production. Is 
that because you can actually hear, or 
perhaps feel, notes and beats that low? 

Yep, 1 have to feel all those beats on stage 
so I can count rhy thms. All those kicks and 
vibrations are die most important things 
for me! I can’t live without it I can hear 
some voices, but don’t know if it is a man 
or woman Or is it piano or guitar? If some- 
one screams my name 1 might hear it, but 
I don't know where that voice came from. 



SD: Do you write with a particular 
flow or rhythmic cadence in mind? If 
so. how does the MC know if he's us- 
ing the correct flow? 

First I write a story about the song. Then 
Brandon [the MC] writes lyrics about it 
including flows. After that I make lyrics 
for sign language and “arrange" flows to 
sign language (not voice). So if someone 
doesn't know sign language, they might 
miss my flow. 

SD: When did you adopt the view- 
point that deafness isn't a handicap 
but a linguistic minority? 

When I studied at university. It was 
the first time I really asked, Who am I? 
What are my needs? What things could 
make me better? Also, I started compar- 
ing my deafness to other disabilities like 
blindness, people in wheelchairs, etc. 

SD: Are there other genres of music 
you can experience in the way you 
experience hip-hop? 

When you know what music feels like, 
you can do anything with it. 

SD: If you weren't a musician, what 
would you be doing? 

Ice-hockey player. Go, Finland, go! 

SD: What is the biggest misconcep- 
tion that hearing people have about 
the deaf? 

That deaf people are disabled. 1 don't 
feel that I’m disabled. I have my own in- 
terpreter, because hearing people don’t 
know sign language. But if we all knew 
sign language, I wouldn't need one. 

SD: Who are some artists you idolize? 
1 don't have one artist whom I idolize. 
I like so many, because they are doing 
their own way. If I have to choose one 
right now, I’d say Eminem. 

SD: What is the strangest, or perhaps 
funniest, thing that has happened to 
you on tour? 

We had a live show in Ethiopia, far 
away from the city. When we got there 
with computers and electric things, we 
discovered there was no power in the 
building! Oh, well. It’s lucky we were in 
Africa, where there are a lot of drums. © 


O SIgnmark plays the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burl Ington 




G0TMUSICNEWS7DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


sQ)VNDbites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


Everything 
Is Illuminated 

Do you believe in love at first 
sight? 

I fall in love all the time. 
On your average weekend 
night about town, I fall head 
over heels with some 23 
comely Girlington lasses. 
Funny thing is, I usually 
don’t even talk to them. 1 
simply enjoy the crush from 
afar, imagining what she 
might be like based on the 
way she flicks her hair or 
laughs or shoots pool. More 
often dian not, approaching 
the object of one’s fantastical 
affections shatters the allure. 
Maybe she has a lazy eye 
you didn’t notice across the 
bar. Or maybe she talks like 
a Valley Girl. Maybe her 
perfume is too strong. Maybe 
she’s a closet racist. (Those 
have all actually happened 
to me. I call them “Seinfeld” 
moments.) It’s almost always 
something. Until that one 
wondrous time when it isn't. 

I’m kind of the same way 
with music: I fall in and out 
of love with bands constantly 
and freely admit to being a 
music slut. Buy me a drink, 
whisper sweet, jangly guitar 
nothings into my ear. and I’m 
yours for the night. But fair 
warning: I’ll probably kick 
you out in the morning. 

I’m easily seduced but 
harder to pin down. I can 

the bands and artists 1 truly, 
deeply love. And there have 
been times when we’ve 
separated - take Wilco, for 
example, between the second 
halfof A Ghost Is Bom and ... 
well, I guess I'm still waiting. 
For a lasting relationship 
with a band, I need that 
spark at the outset. But then 
I need substance and nuance: 
surprised Ivy a line I didn't 
catch until the 100 th time I 
listened to it; mystified by a 
song I thought I understood. 
And I still need to find it as 
sexy as I did the first time we 
met. That's asking a lot, but 


it’s not impossible. 

Last fall, I fell madly 
and instantly in love. It 
was a crisp October night 
in New York City. I was at 
a sparsely attended show 
at the Mercury Lounge, 
having come to see some 
band whose name I can’t 
even remember now. On 
my way out the door after 
that band's set, I heard the 
sweet, bowed strains of a 
cello and turned my head. 
Onstage, a young, disheveled 
quartet caught my eye As 
they launched into their 
first song, a rambunctiously 
rootsy and catchy little pop 
number, they caught my ears. 
And then my heart. And I 
developed a crush on the 
LUMINEERS. 

For the next hour it was as 
though the rest of the world 
had melted away. Looking 
back, it reminds me of the 
first time I heard die avett 
brothers, who aren't a bad 
stylistic corollary. Except 
tliat when I first heard those 
guys, they had a catalog 
of records through which 
I could get to know them 
better and subsequently 
“friend zone" them. Not so 
the Lumineers. At the end 
of the night, breathless and 
flushed, I left without so 
much as a phone number, 
let alone a CD, because they 
didn’t have one yet. 

I'm not proud, but I spent 
the next couple of months 
stalking them online — yeah, 
like you've never done it My 
search was fruitless, save for 
a Facebook page and a bare- 
bones website with vague 
allusions to a forthcoming 
debut album. Was this a one- 
night stand? I worried. How 
could they do this to me? 

Our paths crossed again 
in Austin, Texas, where we 

delight in the form of a 
daytime showcase at SXSW. 
And again, as quickly as 
the Lumineers entered my 
life, they exited without 
a word as I slept. I mean 



that literally. There were 
beanbags all over the floor 
for folks to crash on. Why, I 
wondered, is my heart full of 
holes? 

Then, a breakthrough. I 
came home to find an email 
from the Lumineers. They 
were coming to Burlington. 
They wanted to see me. And 
they had a gift: their then- 
unreleased self-titled debut 
My heart soared. 

The album evoked the 
same giddiness I felt live, but 
added depth I hadn't caught 
before, with playfully poetic 
lyrics and subtly intricate 
arrangements dial held my 
attention on (many) repeated 
plays. In other words, it was 
everything I’m looking for. 

Now, it's way too early to 
say if this relationship has 
staying power. But there's 
reason for excitement, and 
I want you to meet them. 
Introducing someone new to 
your friends is always a little 
nerve-racking, but I think 
you'll really like them. So 
whaddya say - the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge 
this Tuesday, April 17? 


BiteTorrent 

Speaking of bands I’m 
quickly developing crushes 
on, have you caught shelly 
shredder yet? Well, you 
should. I popped by the 
band's recent live-recording 
gig at Signal Kitchen, which 
confirmed what I thought 
the first time I saw them: 
They’re really friggin' good. 
But that’s not even the point. 
They play straight-up alt- 
country. That wouldn't be 
noteworthy if this were, say, 
2002, which is the last time 
the genre was cooL But in a 
scene seemingly obsessed 
with iiber-hip experimental 
pop and indie chicanery, 
there’s something refreshing 
about a band whose music is 
so unabashedly un-hip. And 
I mean that as a compliment 
Check them out at the 
Monkey House this Friday, 
April 13, opening for sleepy 
sun. (See the spotlight on 
page 56.) 
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Fallow ®Ds 
Dan blogs < 


I State at sevendaysvtcom/blogs. 





Matthew Taylor 

DESIGHS* 

GETTING MARRIED? 



Let Matthew help 


create those 


special rings for 


§ 


that special day. 





music 



Washout You know when you've been lying on the beach all day and 
you get that sun-soaked, sun-stroked, kinda dizzy feeling and the world appears 
softened through your salt-flecked Ray-Bans? Also, you've been doing massive 
amounts of hallucinogens? That’s pretty much what sleepy sun sound like. Their 
new album, Spine Hits, rushes like a wave of grainy rock and psych, pulling you 
under and out to sea before depositing you, unharmed and exhilarated, onto soft 
while sand. And did we mention the hallucinogens? Catch the rays this Friday, 
April 13, at the Monkey House when the band plays with white hills and local 
country rock revivalists, shelly shredoer. 
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WED. 11 

butiington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan & 
Guests (singer-songwriters), a p-ra. 
Free. Scott Mangan & Chris Kasper 



CLUB METRONOME Tile Knarley 

dubstepl 9 p.m. $8/10. 18+. 



RED SQUARE Starline Rhythm Boys 
(rockabilly). 7p.m.. Free. DJ Cre8 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Pandagrass 



(country), 7130 p.m., Free. Chad 
Hollister (rock). 8 p.m., Free. 

central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam with 

Mic with B.O.B. (stand up). 8 p.m.. $5. 
Comedy Open Mic with B O B.. 9:30 

GUSTO'S: Open Mic with John 


cliamplain valley 





regional 

THU. 12 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE Burgundy Thursdays 
songwriters) 7 p.m.. Free DJ Dan 



central 

BAGITOS Big Hat Not Cattle 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Thirsty 

champlain valley 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open MIC. 8 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: OJ Oizzle 
(Top 40). 10 pm. Free. 

northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIAS, PUB: Dinner 
Jazz with Fabian. 7 p.m.. Free. 


PARKER PIE CO.: Ricky Golden 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 

TWo Rivers (hip-hop), 10 p.m.. Free 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Doom and Frlends(rodt). 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 





= GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


EDM fans are in for a good 
week. The industrious cats 
from 2K Deep welcome 
electro-house sensation 
revolvr to Club Metronome 
on Thursday, April 12. The 
DJ's original productions 
have been played in clubs 
all over the globe by the 
likes of PORTER ROBINSON and 

steve a OKI, among other 
heavyweights. 


Not to be outdone, our bass- 
lovin' pals from Mush post 
have another installment of 
their Booty Bakery series 
on deck for this Sunday, 

April 15, at Metronome. 

The headliners include 
distal - a progressive- 
minded producer and DJ 
who eschews conventional 
ideas of genre and BPM in 
favor of a more emotional 
approach to sound — and 
construct, one of Canada's 
premier dubstep DJs and the 
founder of die blog J'aime Le 
Dubstep and a podcast of die 


If downtown Burlington 
sounds like a herd of 
stampeding cows this 
Saturday, April 14, fret not 
It’s just the World’s Largest 
Cowbell Ensemble, led by 
jon fishman, marching down 
Church Street. Rumor has it 


diat jimmy Fallon, who was in 
the famous “more cowbell” 
SNL skit from which the 
idea was derived, may 
make an appearance. I can't 
confirm that I can, however, 
confirm how badly I want 

CHRISTOPHER WALKEN to show 


up, too. (“I got a feva ...”) The 
march is a benefit for phish's 
WaterWheel Foundation, as 
well as a celebration of the 
15th anniversary of Ben & 
Jerry's phish Food ice cream. 


Last but not least, stay 
strong. Mom. I love you. ® 




0 

Listening In 

Once again this week's 
totally selF-indulgent 
column segment in 
which I share a random 
sampling of what was 

1 on my iPod, turntable. 

' CD player. 8-trackplayer. 

Alabama Shakes 

Boys & Girls 
Lotus Plaza. 

Spooky Action at a 
Distance 

Melody and Style: Lover's 
I Rock and Rare Groove In 
I the UK 1975-92 


Chromatics. 

Kill for Love 




Running 
with the 
Mind of 
Meditation 

April 21 

’ 


LIVEATNECTARS.COM 
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BLUES FOR 
BREAKFAST 
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FRI 

APR. 13 

CRAIG MITCHELL 
m 4 MOTOR CITY 
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SAT 

APR. 14 

g| RETRONOME 


Ml YARD 

4** REGGAE NIGHT 

WITH DJS BC DOG & CEMU5 

SUN 

APR. 15 

gg |(^3fY BAKERY 
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CftRMINA 

BLIRANA 


Jessica Marsten soprano 
Wayne Hobbs tenor 
Juan Jose Ibarra baritone 
The Essex Children’s Choir 
The University of Vermont 
Concert Choir 

THOMAS L. READ: 

RESOUND 


Saturday, April 21, 2012 at 7:30 pm 
Ira Allen Chapel, UVM Campus, Burlington 

Fo- additional information please call «02-S7S-5»l» 

www. bcsvermont.org 



CLUB DATES 


WlthDJNYCE (Top 40). 10:30 


FRI.13 

burlington area 

V2 LOUNGE: Justin Levinson 


BURLINGTON HEARTH: Happy 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 


BANANA WINDS CAF$ & PUB 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM 

Scotty Don't Avon Junkies 
(ska-punk). B pm. $18/22. AA. 


LEVITY CArt: Friday Night 
Comedy (standup), B p.m., $8. 
Friday Night Comedy (standup). 
10 p.m.. $8 

UFT: Ladies NlghL 9 p.m. 
MONKEY HOUSE: AM Presents: 
Shredder (psych-rock). 9 pm. 




pm. $35. AA 

Champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Happy 

4:30 p.m.. Free DJ Jam Mar 
(Top 40). 10 p.m. Free. 


northern 





PARKER PIE CO.: Celtic Acoustic 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN 

Friday Night F requencles with 
DJRekkon (hip-hop), 10 p.m. 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Is (rock). 10 p.m. 
THERAPY Pulse with DJ Nyce 

(hip-hop).10p.m.. $5. 


Shake and Stomp In a completely word-of-mouth phenomenon, 
the Alabama shakes became one ofthe most buzzed -about bands in the country before 
a single note of their debut album had been released. That record. Boys ft Girls, hit 
shelves last week, sending the music cognoscenti into a tizzy over the band's visceral 
mix of southern soul gritand explosive garage-rock tenacity. Seewhat all the fussis 
about this Saturday, April 14. when the band plays the Higher Ground Ballroom with 
openers lee bains hi g the glory fires. 






REVIEW this 


thePROPER, 

tulip/tsunami 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

How can a band be un- Google-able? 

In the Internet Age, it’s quite a feat 
to elude the gaze of the world's most 
powerful search engine. When it comes 
to the seemingly omniscient web, it 
takes a conscious effort to be “off the 
grid.” Or, as in the case of Winooski 
band thePROPER, to invent a wholly 
generic name that defies Google's 
complex algorithms. Ifs probably a 
good thing die Band existed when they 
did. Could you imagine trying to find 
them online if they were just starting 
out now? (“Did you mean Robbie 
Robinson?” No, dammit!) 

In die modern world, you really 
have to want not to be found. Most 
bands, of course, desperately want to 



be discovered. So there’s something 
uniquely satisfying about stumbling 
upon a band seemingly so unconcerned 
with taking advantage of the world's 
greatest marketing tool. That’s doubly 
true when a band's debut record is as 
compelling and roundly excellent as 
diePROPER’s tulip/tsunami. It feels like 
an album out of time. Discovering its 
lean, pop-rock charms is akin to finding 
that diamond in the rough in die cutout 
bin at your favorite record store — 
remember diose? 

The album’s opening track, 
“Hollywoodland," is a Weezer-ly, 
melancholy, 6/8 acoustic ballad that 
explodes into the following cut, 
“Theatrics," a sparkling pop gem 
buffed by staccato distortion bursts 
and polished with slide trombone. 


Throughout the album’s brisk, lo-fi, 
30-plus minutes, thePROPER evoke 
touchstones of late- '90s and early- 
2000s alt-rock. “Caralina” is the sort of 
winking pop that made die world fall in 
love widi Everclear. “The Broken Glass 
Kids” could be a b-side on a Presidents 
of the United States of America record. 
“Systematic Junk" is slippery like the 
Eels used to be. 

Thafs not to say tulip/tsuanmi 
sounds dated. In fact, as indie rock 
increasingly tries to out-quirk itself, 
the band's gleeful pop bombast and 
cheekiness is refreshing. This is 
unapologetic pop rock, played with 
heart, urgency and irreverence. And, 
yes, it's quite a find, widi or without 
Google’s help. 

tulip/ tsunami by thePROPER is 

available at theproper.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 



Tommy Bobcat, 

For Karen 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

You put Tommy Bobcat’s new album. 
For Karen, on your headphones, lock the 
front door behind you and start walking 
aimlessly. The album opens with a 
simple, bass-string-oriented, acoustic- 
guitar-picked pattern. You wonder 
if Tommy Bobcat is a folk singer. 

Ten seconds later, something atonal 
(“BWUEERR”) drops into the mix out 
of nowhere. Clearly, this is not a folk 
album. The finger pickingspeeds up 
and the song abruptly ends. It's anyone's 
guess what conies next. 

The second track is louder and 
busier. For a minute, it sounds cohesive, 


but that doesn't last. Somethingjazzy 
starts up, but it definitely isn’t jazz. It 
makes you wonder if diere's a definition 
to the term “experimental music" or 
if the whole point of the genre is that 

From here, the album begins to make 
you feel as if you're underwater, in part 
because of theglub-glub bass slap. You 
realize that no vocals have surfaced yet 
and feel certain that, if they did, they 
would bespoken, notsung. For Karen 
feels more like a performance piece 
than an album. You read that these 
songs were written and produced in 
memory of the composer's mother, 
Karen, who died of breast cancer 
in 2010. You listen to the unwieldy 
soundscapes as one man's erratic 
emotional turmoil, and something 
seems to click. 

The underwater sensation 
becomes impossible to ignore. You are 
immersed, drowning, and panic beats 
on your eardrums. You heard once that 
drowning is one of the most peaceful 
ways to die, but this is unpleasant. You 
want to listen to something else. 

“Frogs,” the album's fifth track, 
delivers a moment of calm. You're now 
vibingto a traditional reggae sound. 

The lead guitar noodles harmlessly, and 
you almost let yourself relax. But die 
reggae rhydim guitar builds, and the 
once-playfid drums begin to crash all 
around you before completely falling 
apart. 

The title track begins with an 
ocean-side soundtrack ofseagulls and 
waves crashing against the shore. This 
seems appropriate enough. The song 
is breezy, the album’s highlight. It's 
the same meandering lead guitar that’s 
been pushing you around for die whole 
album, but here it's pleasant You notice 
diat the guitar is soloing the vocal 
melody to “Mandy,” which is strangely 
comforting. 

For Karen concludes with an audio- 
collageofvoicemails. It’s odd to hear 
something so familiar after die stress 
journey you've just been on. It reminds 
you of the existence of others. Relieved, 
you search for die perfect record to 
slow your pulse back down. 

For Karen by Tommy Bobcat 
is available for free download at 
tommybobcatbandcamp.com. 

SEAN HOOD 
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BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


sevendays.socialclub 


D UKE/FAN/STALK US 


fKfje pouletoarD of 
Parotjuen Broamg 


Life was bard in tbe 17 tb century 
and dreams were simple. 

Warm clothes, a decent meal 
and a little dancing in tbe 
streets to great music 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

'Xytl 101.7 FM 
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art 



Paper Trail 



"Shaping Pages" at S.P.A.C.E Gallery 


D ownloadable books may be 
au courant, but one thing 
that will never go digital is 
handmade book art. Well, 
perhaps we should never say never. 
The key word here, though, is "hand- 
made,” and that’s exactly the DIY 
aesthetic on display at Burlington's 
S.P.A.C.E. Gallery this month. The ex- 
hibit’s very title supports this ethos: 
“Shaping Pages.” 

The show, which opened last Friday, 
consists of 21 creations by members of 
the Book Arts Guild of Vermont. None 
of the works is an actual book, of course. 
Among die techniques in evidence here 
are repurposing book pages in sculp- 
tural constructions; making "pages” out 
of something else, such as cloth; refer- 
encing the concept of books in a mixed- 
media facsimile; and using printed text 
within a wholly un-book-like artwork. 
Some pieces in the exhibit seem to qual- 
ify as “book” art only because they are 
constructed from paper. But then, who 
said there were rules? 

Even paper is not a constant. One of 
die cleveres t pieces in the show is Marcia 
Vogler’s “Dream Burger.” a hamburger — 
adorned with tomato, lettuce and cheese 
on a sesame-seeded bun — made com- 
pletely from neatly stitched fabrics in the 
colors and shapes of its ingredients. Each 
of these is a “page” in this burger-volume. 
Affixed to the pages in a typewriter font 
is text such as “dream burger / expand 
my mind / not my thighs.” 


In the category of not-at-all-book-like 
is Nikki King’s “Nest.” The titular item 
perches atop an 11-inch-high, platform- 
like structure that stands on three spin- 
dly, copper-wire legs. Two birds - pre- 
sumably proud parents - made of blue 
felt stand watch 
eggs in the nest, 
which are col- 
laged with 
narrow strips 
of paper hand- 
printed with 


1 parents made ol blue ; , 

*h over four like look 

t ak window 

’ ^ painting. 

« "Aging 


SOME PIECES IN 
THE EXHIBI1SEEMT0 


ONEY BECAUSE THEY ARE 


BUTTHEN, 
WHO SAID 
THEREWERE 
RULES? 



written on an oversize tag at the foot of 
the structure concludes with “...Here, we 
are one. / We are whole.” King's work is 
graceful, intricate and pretty, though die 
thin legs of her structure and die pre- 
cariousness of the nest belie the sense of 
safety implied in the poem. 

Jill Abilock's spare, contemporary 
construction “Every Which 
Way” could not be more dif- 
ferent in style. And it’s hard 
to explain. It resembles 
a book set upright, 
balanced on the 
two covers and 
an extended 
concertina fold 
at the back. 

However, this 
“book” has only 
three 12-by-6.5-inch 
pages, spaced nearly three inches 
apart. This sturdy architecture allows 
the viewer to look into the square cut 
out of the front cover and through 
the cutout shapes on each successive 
page. These have been enhanced with 
thin strips and squares of paper in 
■andy colors; the effect is somewhat 
like looking through a stained-gla 
window fashioned after a Mondrian 
paint: 

“Aging Is Not Easy,” by Dorsey Hogg, 
takes an actual book — 

about things that 
can go wrong with a body 
— extends its spine accor- 
dion style and creates a self- 
supporting geometry from 
its colorful pages. These are 
cut into equal-sized horizontal 
strips that are then meticulously 
folded. There’s a grim humor to 
this 10-by-40-by-7-inch piece: A 
viewer who looks closely inside its 
3-D matrix will find mentions of ar- 
thritis, diabetes and other anatomi- 
cal indignities. By reducing them to 
unreadable snippets, Hogg lets us 
know what she thinks about aging. 

Context aside, it’s 
a mantel-worthy 

If there 
were a Fun- 


— 


to go to “Litde Known Facts About 
Crap," by Elissa Campbell. Inside the 
covers of this small book are tiny pa- 
per “pages” the shape and color of 
turds. On these Campbell has written 
nonsensical “facts,” such as “Holy crap 
can be repaired with duct tape." With 
an apt self-deprecation that many le- 
gitimate authors ought to 
display, she concludes, “The 
contents of this book: total 

Several horizon- 
tal, stand-alone 
pieces made of 
thick, accordion- 


folded paper a 
included in the 
show. It's a de- 
ceptively simple 
technique, but the art- 
ists have turned each panel of the folds 
into small and elegant paintings. Most 
striking is Cynthia Weiss' “Ode to the 
Sun God,” featuring tall egrets with 
thick, Cleopatra-style eye markings. 
Of course, they are walking like Egyp- 

The largest work in die exhibit is a 
wall hanging titled “Order Into Chaos” 
with seven columns and seven rows of 
stacked, 8.5-by-55-inch pieces of pa- 
per — in other words, 49 stacks, each 
affixed to a forest-green backdrop. 
Imagine a quilt composed of neatly 
piled papers, and you get the idea. The 
individual sheets are small artworks by 
Nancy Stone; included in the piece is a 
poem by Kathy Willard. Right beside 
this is the show's smallest and therefore 
cutest work, “He chirps before fire," by 
Maryann Riker. The piece is a miniature 
“house" whose walls open like some 
kind of 3-D puzzle. And, rather than 
teeny furniture, its rooms contain shiny 
faux baubles. 

Last year’s “Paper in 3-D" exhibit at 
die Shelburne Museum set a high bar for 
mind-blowing constructions that "Shap- 
ing Pages” does not reach. Still, the Book 
Arts Guild of Vermont holds its own 
with impressive skill, creativity and de- 
votion to a versatile, if fragile, art form. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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Left Bank 

HOME CARDEN 
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Magic of 
Master Fiddlers 


Barre Opera House 

^ Sunday. April 22"’ 2:00pm 

Tickets Available at: 

Barre Opera House Box Office 

802 :: 476::8188 

barreoperahouse.frontgatetlc kets.com 
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BURLINGTON-AREA ART SHOWS « P.B3 




'PERSIAN VISIONS': Contemporary photography 


A DISCERNING EYE' Selections from the J. Brooks 
Buxton Collection. Through May 20 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM In Burlington. Info. 6S6-07S0. 

PETER WEYRAUCH: Rotlr.' black-and-white 
photographs. Gates 1-8 . JULIA PURINTON: Oil 
paintings Skyway: GILLIAN KLEIN: Oil painting. 


PHOTO CLUB EXHIBITION: Photographs represent- 








John Brickels & Wendy Janies John Brickels and 

Wendy James are one of Burlington’s artiest couples. When they’re not donning lab 
coats and staying up all night to craft steampunk creations with fellow night owls in 
their Mad Scientist Workshop series, they're engaged in separate artistic endeavors. 
Brickels uses clay to create wonky bams and robots with personality. James, a longtime 
art teacher at Essex High School, is a photographer and painter who seeks out scenes 
not normally regarded as beautiful — they quickly become so once James gets her hands 
on them. Catch their work together at the Governor’s Gallery in Montpelier through 
May 31. Pictured: "Window Stop" by James. 



Cinco De Mayo 
Celebration! 


Order by the pallet, 
tandem load or come 
pick your own for 
just .10 cents per pound! 


Vermont j 

Affordable Blue Stone 


Jeffersonville Quarry 

4405 vr RTE. 15 Jeffersonville. VT 05464 
802 644.501 4 • Cell 802-355-7456 

http://Www.jeffersonv illequarry.com 














CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CO-OP GALLERY ARTIST 
JURY: Are you looking for ne» 

for you. Application and info. 
Jury: April 21.10am.-2 p.m 


CALLING FOR ENTRIES A 

juried photography exhibition: 



JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL 

held July 21. To register, email 
UgreeneS , myfalrpolnLnet or 
call 899-2974, 


ADK COAST ARTWAYS 





info plattsburgharts.org. 






Free Soil Test 

for the first 75 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 

Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 


SMART 

Wafer WAYS 



PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS 

re 
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ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


iew 


Plan your visual art adventures with our 
new Friday email bulletin filled with: 


art news, profiles and reviews 
weekly picks for exhibits 
receptions and events 


-a 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 
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/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first, 

i caring, Convenient & affordable... 


VJSfT WWW.CHAMPLAINOBGYN.COM FOR. A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 



55 MAIN ST. SUITE 3 ESSEX IUNCTION • 802-879-1802 • WWW.CHAMPLAINOBGYN.COM 
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CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 



"W* were very 
well cared for. 
The whole 
staff was great. 
Melanie came 
very quickly 
and they put 
us at ease 
right away. 
And their 
aftercare was 
very attentive 
loo. They made 
the whole 
experience 
easier. It was 
fantastic . " 
Melanie 
Alexandra 


Reilly, her mama Ilona, her papa iohn and her ten-year-old brother Dylan have 
a wonderful story - an Inspirational story - to share. One would hope that new - 
boms always bring the gift of hope and love and the promise of a rewarding 
future. Melanie provided that promise for her family nine months ago. lust as 
the family celebrated the happy news of Ilona's pregnancy, hurricane Irene 
struck. The Reillys live in downtown Waterbury and the first floor of their house 
was flooded. But as Ilona told us "we concentrated on Melanie - our dream 
come true. She was our little miracle that made our loss less harsh." Indeed. 
Meeting the family was lovely. Dylan was sweet and proud and obviously felt 
the import of his sister's birth. And Melanie was contently sleeping as the world 
spun around her - all 8lb/l 5oz and 21 inches of her - knowing full well that the 
family will take care of one another. Her birthdate is April 4. We wish this family 
continued good fortune, continued optimism, continued joy. 



= = Central Vermont Medical Center 

? Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org 


Central Vermont Women’s Health - 371-596 1. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 



Frances Cannon is one busy young woman. 

s poetry, bakes pies, knits socks, 
icc skates on ponds - she's fallen in at least 

such as a “pheromone speed dating” talk 
show, and photographs it all. She’s evenbecn 
an intern at Seven Days. Cannon's artwork is 
just as eclectic. A series of silkscreen prints 
depict dark houses engulfed in flames. On 
another, a bird squawks at a mask caught 
high in a tree. Her sketches, prints and ink 
paintings are at Burlington's Muddy Waters 
through May 1. Pictured: “Premonition." 




VT ART SHOWS «P.6S 


-POST GIG: THE ART OF THE CONTEMPORARY 

more than 100 original music posters. April 15 
Montpelier. Into. B28-8896 e8 

champlai n valley 

BONE STRUCTURES': Artwork Informed by the 
human body. Through April21 at Chaffee Art Center 
In Rutland. Info. 77S-03S6. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY': Work by Middlebury art 
Building Middlebury College. Info 443-3168. 


ENVIRONMENT AND OBJECT IN RECENT AFRICAN 



such as solar plates, etching, drypoint and 
Building Middlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 


'INV1SBLE ODYSSEYS': Autobiographical 



Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 


LAUREL BACH: Landscapes of Vermont* oil 
Carpenter -Carse Library In Hinesburg. Info. 



northern 

APRIL ARTISTS: Work by watercolorist Jeanne 
Henry Trask Reilly. Through Aprl 1 30 at Artist In 














‘Post Gig: The Art of the Contemporary 

Music Poster’ Don't judge a book by its cover. But sometimes it's OK to 



bird heads for a Feist show; for the Shins, an alien with an eye in place of a head and a 




OR v/ s 


OUTLET 


THE ORVIS OUTLET, ESSEX: $30 
TOWARDS MERCHANDISE FOR ONLY $15 


^ IW 


Orvis Outlet of Essex features distinctive clothing for men and women, 
shoes, luggage, home furnishings, bedding, gifts, and a variety of dog 
beds and products. Located at The Essex Shoppes, Orvis Outlet is now 
offering 50% off of a $30 gift certificate! 


THE LAKE- 
VIEW HOUSE 
RESTAURANT: 
$30 TOWARDS 
LUNCH FOR 
ONLY $15 

Serving up delicious, 
primarily locally sourced 
produce, meats, breads 
and cheese, the Lake-view 
House's antique charm, 
experienced wait staff and 
mouthwatering, seasonally 
themed appetizers, entrees 
and desserts. 



SEVEN DAYS 

DeaLv 



Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more! Between ticket deal: 
get local perks on shopping. 


Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 




movies 


Salmon Fishing in the 
Yemen 


I s there a director working today who’s 
a greater shape-shifter than Lasse 
Hallstrom? When you buy a ticket to 

tino, Tyler Perry, Wes Anderson or Michael 
Bay, you know what to expect - for better or 
worse. The accomplished Swedish filmmak- 
er, on the other hand, can't mally be said to 
have a signature style. He just has style. 

He's brought that style to projects as di- 
verse in theme, look and tone as What's Eat- 
ing Gilbert Crape, The Cider House Rules, Ca- 
sanova, The Hoax and Clmcolat. It saturates 
every frame of Salmon Fishing in the Yemen, 
a picture in perhaps the most improbable of 

comedy. That's right: Hallstrom has managed 
to make a feel-good movie with terrorists. 

The idea is that there’s this billionaire 
sheikh who's crazy about fly-fishing, played 
by the charismatic Egyptian actor Amr 
Waked. In his travels, the sheikh has fallen in 
love with the sport and sees no reason why 
citizens of his war-tom country shouldn't 
have an opportunity to get in on the fun. 

Ewan McGregor sees plenty of reasons. 
He stars as a tweedy fisheries expert named 


Alfred Jones. Emily Blunt is Harriet Chet- 
wode-Talbot, the sheikh's London rep. When 
she attempts to enlist Alfred's help in bring- 
ing fly- fishing to the desert, she's met notjust 
with resistance but with outright mockery. 
It’s the desert. Duh. 

One of the clever things Hallstrfim and 
screenwriter Simon Beaufoy ( Slumdog Mil- 
lionaire) dohereischip away, fact by surpris- 
ing fact, at McGregor's — and the viewer’s — 

to be more accommodating than the scientist 
realized, comparable to parts of California 
where sal mon thrive. We learn that work has 
already begun on a cutting-edge dam capa- 
ble of transforming a river in the middle of 

lating the species' natural habitat. Given that 
money is no object McGregor’s character 
comes to embrace the quixotic project as a 
not-so-impossible dream. All they need is 
10,000 fish and a way to get them from Eng- 
land to the Arabian peninsula. 

That’s where the British government 
comes in. The script is adapted from Paul 
Torday’s 2007 novel of the same name, a po- 
litical satire that was a hit in the UK, When 



a British-led operation in Afghanistan goes 
terribly wrong and threatens to become a 
PR nightmare (can you say "ripped from 
the headlines"?), the prime minister's press 
secretary makes it her mission to divert the 
worlds attention with a heartwarming head- 
line. Kristin Scott Thomas plays the hard- 
chaiging Patricia Maxwell, who gets wind of 
the salmon plan and seizes on it as a symbol 
of improved Anglo-Arab relations. Because 
she wants her photo op, she wants the sheikh 

But will the boy get the girl? And, more 
importantly, will we care? McGregor and 
Blunt are winning as the mismatched pair 
with more than a few obstacles between 
them and true love. He's in a rut of a mar- 
riage, and she's dating a soldier who's MIA. 
Such things hove been known to work them- 
selves out in 111 minutes, however. And, of 
course, further questions remain: Will the 


salmon adapt to their new home or wind up 
dead in the water? Will mistrustful insur- 
gents get to the sheikh before he can realize 

Fortunately for anybody eager for a big- 
screen break from vampires, superheroes 
and anything involving found footage. Hall- 
strom has realized his. Which, in this case, 
was to make a movie I ike they used to. This is 
an endearingly old-school exercise refresh- 
ingly devoid of angst or irony. The mood is 
a playful combination of the comic and the 
whimsical, the camerawork is spectacular, 
the dialogue is effortlessly fine, and there 
isn't a performance that's less than a plea- 
sure to watch. The latest addition to one of 
the cinema's most offbeat bodies of work is 
a fish-out-of-water story 1 strongly recom- 
mend you catch. © 

RICK KIS0NAK 


REVIEWS 


American Reunion ★★ 



■ days to decry Judd Apatow and his 
I various comedy protegtis as a bunch 
H of overhyped, over-grown adolescents. 
American Reunion, the eighth entry in the 
American Pie franchise (four went straight to 
DVD), could make you rethink that opinion. 

Next to this listless effort, Superbad and 
Bridesmaids look like the Shakespeare and 
Moliere of R-rated comedy. Even The Hang- 
over Part II suddenly seems a lot fresher. 
Though American Reunion writer-directors 
Jon Hurwilz and Hayden Schlossbcrg were 
responsible for the (also funnier) Harold and 
Kumar movies, they don't seem to have fig- 
ured out any new tricks to teach this materi al . 

a classic American tale of lusty lads eager 
to shed their virginity before high school 
graduation. Sweet-faced, unstudly protago- 
nist Jim Levenstein (Jason Biggs) eventually 
got hitched to band geek Michelle (Alyson 
Hannigan) in American Wedding. Now in 
their thirties and encumbered with spawn, 
the couple has graduated to incarnating a 
whole new set of cliches. Their sex life is 
dead, and when they return home for the tit- 


ular high school reunion (their 13th,bizarre- 
ly), Jim finds himself gazing lasciviously at 
the teen (Ali Cobrin) whom he babysat when 
she was in rompers. 

The problem is, male early-midlifo-crisis 
humor has been done to death in comedies 
of the past few years, from Hall Pass to The 
Change-Up to The Hangover. So each mem- 
ber of the American Pie gang slips into a well- 
worn role: Jim is the nice guy who just needs 
to work out a few kinks in his marriage: 
Kevin (Thomas Ian Nicholas) is the whipped 
one seeking bro therapy; Oz (Chris Klein) is 
the playboy with a flashy but shallow life- 
style; and Stiller (Seann William Scott) is the 
extreme arrested-development case. What 
American Reunion needs is an actor daring 
and shameless enough to turn one of these 
stock roles into something unforgettable But 
Scott, the least bland of the bunch, is still no 
Each Galifianakis. 

What the film doesoffer fans of the fran- 

original players (most of whom, it must be 
said, probably didn't have other compelling 
screen commitments). The audience at my 
screening got an audible kick out of the ap- 


pearance of Shannon Elizabeth and other 

sponded happily to call-outs to gags from the 
first movie. Yes, the coming together of Jim's 
dad (Eugene Levy), now widowed, and Sti- 
fler's mom (Jennifer Coolidge), the original 
movie MILK, is a thing of beauty. But that* 
only because “bland" is not in these two 
crusty comedians’ vocabulary. 

The big set pieces in American Reunion 
don't flow from character motivations; 
they’re ancient fixtures of the sex-farce 
genre. (The film gets major mileage out of 
the teenager's attempts to coax and muscle 
Jim into adultery; would an I8-year-old Katy 


Perry look-alike really go all spring-break for 
this guy?) Each gag unfolds in a way deter- 

understand it — is to break rules and defy ex- 
pectations now and there Maybe in the inevi- 
table next episode. American Retirement, the 
incongruity between the actors' lighthearted 
adolescent shenanigans and their chrono- 
logical ages will finally be extreme enough to 
yield some absurdist laughs. Or maybe this 
installment is “Bye-bye," at last ® 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

THE CABIN IN THE WOODS: Joss ('Firefly') 
Whedon and his protege. Drew Goddard, 
scripted this horror film about young people 
who take an Ill-advised jaunt into the wild. 
Since this is the plot of halfoFall horror flicks 
ever made, we're guessing it will riff on the 

scares. Chris Hemsworth. Bradley Whitford and 
Kristen Connolly star. Goddard directed. (9S 
min. R. Bijou. Capitol, Essen Majestic. Palace. 

JIRO DREAMS OF SUSHI: Octogenarian Jiro 
chet obsesses about sculpting the perfect roll 

family restaurant in David Gdb's mouthwater- 
ing documentary. (81 min, PG. Savoy) 

LOCKOUT: The president's daughter needs to be 
rescued froma prison in outerspace. and only 

flick directed by Stephen Sl Leger and James 
Mather. With Peter Stormare and Maggie Grace. 
(95 min. PG-13, Essex. Majestic Palace) 
OCTOBER BABY: After learning she was 
adopted after a failed abortion, college frosh 
Hannah (Rachel Hendrix) tries to make sense of 
her past in this pro-life film by Andrew and Jon 
Erwin. (107 min, PG-13. Essex) 

THE RAID: REDEMPTION: fhe action is 
reputedly nonstop in this Indonesian martial- 
arts movie about a cop raiding an apartment 
building In search of a ganglord. from director 
Gareth Evans. IkoUwais. Vayan Ruhian. Doni 

THE THREE STOOGES: Director Bobby and 
Peter Farrelly enter the realm of family comedy 
with this update in which classic slapstickers 
Moe, Larry and Curly, ripped free of historical 
context end up on a reality show. Sean Hayes 
Will Sasso and Chris Diamantopoulos play the 


NOW PLAYING 

21 JUMP STREET**** Jonah Hill and 
ChanningTatum play puerile police officers who 
go back to school (literally) ror an undercover 
operation in this comedy based on the TV 
series that launched Johnny Depp back in the 
day. With Ice Cube, Phil Lord and Chris Miller 
(Cloudy With a Chanceor Meatballs) directed. 
(109 min, R. CapitoL Essex. Majestic, Marquis. 
Palace. Roxy. Stowe) 


AMERICAN REUNION** The gang of high 



this comedy. With Chris Klein Jason Biggs 
Seann William Scott and Alyson Hannigan. Jon 
Hurwitz and Hayden Schlossberg (Harold & 
Kumar Escape from Guantanamo Bay) directed. 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

** = could've been worse, butnotalot 


**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 


RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWE 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AR 

COURTESY OF METACRITICCOM. W' ~ 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


■I i OUNTRV S mum Wit)! I i 


(113 min. R. Bijou. CapitoL Essex. Majestic. 
Marquis. Palace. Roxy. Sunset Welden) 
CHRONICLE*** Undeserving teens acquire 
superpowers and film themselves using 
them and - surprise! - abusi ng them in this 

4/15) 

DR. SEUSS* THE L0RAX**l/2 Dr. SeussT 
contribution toeco-consciousness becomes a 
computer animation in which a boy in a sterile 

of the trees to impress a girl (Taylor Swift). 

Lorax, whom you may have noticed recently 
selling cars on TV. Chris Renaud and Kyle Baida 
directed, (94 min. PG. Big Picture. Bijou, Essex 
1 3-D), Majestic (3-0), Marquis. Palace) 

FRIENDS WITH KIDS***l/2 Does child rearing 
get easier when its shared by two best friends 
who aren't lovers? A platonic couple decides to 
find out in this comedy from actress Jennifer 
WestfeldL making her d irectorial debut Jon 
Hamm. Adam Scott and Kristen Wiig also star. 
(108 min. R. Palace, Savoy. Stowe) 

THE HUNGER GAMES**** A teenager 

Collins' best-selling young-adult novel, set in a 
dystopian future. With Josh Hutcherson Liam 
Hemsworth. Woody Harrelson and Stanley 
Tucci. Gary Ross directed. (142 min PG-13. Big 
Picture. Bijou. CapitoL Essex. Majestic Marquis 

JEFF, WHO LIVES AT HOME** Jason Sega 
plays a dude who lives happily in his mom's 
basement until an errand gets him off the 
couch in this comedy from Mark and Jay 
Duplass (Cyrus), chroniclers of the slacker 
lifestyle par excellence. Ed Helms. Susan 

Roxy: ends 4/12) ^ 

MIRROR. MIRROR*** Get ready for an 
onslaught of Snow White movies! In this one. 
which lakes a comedy route. Julia Roberts 
plays the queen eager to ensure she is fairest 
of them all. With Lily Collins as Snow and 



Majestic. Marquis. Palace. Roxy. Stowe) 

SAFE HOUSE* A deserter from the CIA ( Denzel 
a less experienced agent (Ryan Reynolds) 

min. R. Sunset: ends4/15) 

SALMON FISHING IN THE YEMEN***l/2 Ewan 
McGregor's struggle to satisfy a sheiks whim of 

Lasse Hallstrom. With Emily Blunt and Kristin 
Scott Thomas. (107 min. PG-13, Palace Roxy. 
Savoy) 

A SEPARATION* * * 1/2 A n Irani an couple seeks 
a divorce, unleashing a chain of unfortunate 

Farhadi. Starring Peyman MoadL Leila Hatami 
and Sareh Bayat. (123 min PG-13. Savoy: ends 
4/12) 


Support a woman making the transition 
from prison back into the community 


The influence of a mentor can 
profoundly affect a woman's 
ability to be successful as she 
works to rebuild her life! 


If you are a good listener, have an open mind and want to be a friend, we 
invite you to contact us to find out more about serving as a volunteer mentor. 
For more information, please call Pam Greene at 
(802) 846-71 64 or pgreene@mercyconnections.org 

Mentor orientation begins M oy 2nd at $;3Qpm 



mercy 


Mentoring 


BEST-IN-CLASS 0-60. 

And it’s not from Germany. 


BEST-IN-CLASS FUEL EFFICIENCY AT 30 MPG. 

And it’s not from Japan. 

BEST-IN-CLASS 5 YEAR 50,000 MILE COVERAGE PLAN. 


And it's definitely not from Germany or Japan. 
It's from Scandinavia. 






movies 



www.karmecholing.org 


Are you thinking about 
starting or expanding 
your family? 


ifhyperter 


Discover what 

Sovernet customers 
already know: 

Ourstate-oF-the-art 
network and dedicated 

bdh the smart choice. 


SOVERNET 


Being Brave: 


show times 

(•)= NEW THIS WEEK I N VERMONT 

Tl MES SUBJECT TO Cl IANGE WITHOUT NOTICE . 

FOR UP-TO-OAIE TIMES VISI1 SEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


Wednesday 1 1 — thursday 12 
4:507:15. TTOh tank (3-0] 


le Woods Stooges 1:C 


9:50. Wrath of the Titans 

11:45 a.m. 1:30 (3-D). 2. 3:45 
(3-0). 4:15, 6:30, 7:15 (3-D). 
8:45. 9:30 (3-D). The Hunger 


PALACE CINEMA 9 




ax (3-D) 12 


MARQUIS THEATER 

Wednesday 11 — thursday 12 


Wednesday 1 1 — tlr< 
•n. (Thu only),):* 


Friday 13 - thursday 19 




vw Igbtheatauom 

an Reunion 6:30 
Ik (3-D) 7. The 


» } J/ m 







IV d 

. < 


- 

lr 


MAJESTIC 10 


Wednesday II — thursday 12 

ll:4Sa.m(3-D). 12:45 (3-D) 
(3 D). 8:45 (3-D). Mirror 


Reunion 1:10 (except Sat). 

(except Thu|. Mirror Mirror 


/fl' 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

- j CONNECT TIIM.SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANYWEB I NABLEO CELLPHONE FOR FREE 
mobile 1 IHE-MINIJir MDVII 51 lOWUME S rtUS 01HI.R NEARBY RESTAURAM S 

: UB PA I ES. EVENTS AND MORE 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 



THE SAVOY 
THEATER 



1:30 (Sat & Sun only), 6. 

8 Salmon Fishing in the 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PL EX 


6 Sat only) The Hunger 

Games 2:30 (Sat & Sun 
only). 6:30 (Frl & Sat only). 

7 (Sun-Thu only), 9:10 (Frl 

Kids 2:30&4:30 (Sat&Sun 
only), 7, 9:10 (Frl & Sat only). 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 



friday 13 -Sunday 15 

The Cabin In Ihe Woods 







WELDEN THEATER 




friday 13— thursday 19 

(Sat & Sun only)*' 9 (Frl-Sun 
only). American Reunion 


2&4 (Sat&Sun only). 7. 9 
(Fn-Sun only). The Hunger 

7. 9:30 (Frl-Sun only). 





MOVIE CLIPS = 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


NOW PLAYING « P.69 

A THOUSAND W0RDS*l/2 Eddie Murphy 
plays a loquacious literary agent who abruptly 
finds himself forced to watch his words In a 
comedy that looks extremely reminiscent of 
Jim Carre/s Liar Liar. With Kerry Washington 
andOiffCurtis. Brian Robbins directed. (91 min. 
PG-13. Big Picture) 

titanic***i/2 James Cameron gives his1997 
blockbuster tale of doomed lovers on a doomed 
ship a new dimension. He's vowed he didn't 
change anything else - except one shot or the 

DiCapno. Billy Zane and Kathy Bates. (196 min. 
PG-13. Capitol [3-Dl Essex (3-D l Majestic [3-0]) 


WRATH OF THE TITANS** Clash of Che mans 
was surprisingly lacking i n clashing titans — 
the progenitors of the Greek gods - so the 
sequel remedies this problem by pitting those 
curmudgeonly elders against Zeus. Perseus, et 
al. Not that it matters as long as CGI monsters 
are unleashed. With Sam Worthington. 

Ralph Fiennes Liam Neeson, Bill Nighyand 
Rosamund Pike. Jonathan (Battle: Los Angeles) 
Liebesman directed. (99 min. PG-13. Bijou. 
Capitol [3-D). Essex [3-01 Majestic (3-01 Palace. 
Paramount Roxy. Sunset Welden) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE DARKEST H0UR*1/2 Five young people 


WE NEED TO TALK ABOUT KEVIN****1/2 

Tilda Swinton plays a mother beginning to 
suspect there may be something very wrong 
with her son (Ezra Miller) In this tense drama 
told in flashbacks by director Lynne (Morvern 
Callarl Ramsay. With John C. Reilly. (TIO min. R. 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK** In which Harry 
Potter grows up fast. Daniel Raddiffe plays 
a rather young widower with a child who 
stumbles on a vengeful spirit in this British 
horror film from director James (Eden Lake) 



Sunset; ends 4/15) 


apocalyptic thriller from director Chris (Right 
at Your Ooor) Gorak. With Emile Hirsch. Olivia 
Thirl by and Rachael Taylor, ( 89 min, PG-13) 
THE IRON LADY*** Meryl Streep plays 

minister, in thisbiopicfrom director Phyllida 
(Mamma Mia!) Lloyd. With Jim Broadbent as 
Denislhatcher. (105 min. PG-13) 

MISS REPRESENTATION; Actress Jennifer 
Siebel Newsom directed this documentary 
about the representation of women in the 

review this Friday on our staff blog. Blurt.) 


movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 


Movies You Missed 33: Tyrannosaur 

Lots and lots of movies never (or only briefly) make It to Vermont theaters. Each week 
Margot Harrison reviews one that you can now catch on your home screen. 

This week in movies you missed: No, not a Syfy film about a raging T. rex. — an English 

H ave you ever seen one of those 
action movies where the hero 
lias pronounced anger issues? But 
it's a good thing, because he uses his 
homicidal rage to go to town on bad 
guys? Tyrannosaur is not one of those 

Joseph (Peter Mullan), an 
unemployed widower in the north of 
England, has anger issues, all right In 
the film's first scene, he goes ballistic (I 
think it was over sports scores, but I’m not sure) and kicks his dog to death. And this 
isn't a dog he hates or didn't want to keep feeding. It’s a dog he later refers to, with 
palpable regret, as "my buddy” 

That opening sums up what first-time feature- writer-director Paddy Considine 
has to say about rage: It's not as easy to channel or direct in real life as it is in action 
movies. 






READ BOOKS 


C ROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON. VT 



LauncH 

'^NEW CLASSES 



Saturday, 
April 14th 

at Edge, Williston 

TAKE ONE OR 
TAKE THEM ALL 

7:30am BodyPump 

8:45am BodyStep 

10:00am BodyCombat 

11:15am BodyAttack 

12:30pm CXWORX 

BRING YOUR FRIENDS 

FOR FREE! 


J^EOBE 



-Mil. 


Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Essex (802) 879-7734 * 2 • Williston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802)658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 





OPENS APRIL 14 only at ECHO, through Sept. 3, 2012 


OUR BODY 


THE UNIVERSE WITHIN 


"Once in a lifetime shot" 
"Most amazing thing I've ever seen" 
"A very humbling experience" 


"A beautiful and inspiring tribute 
to who we are." 


overmont.org/ourbody 


y M AG 'C#H A T 


3 


f „||§m & 

SBsm 


Free 


§ SAMPLES 


THURS&FRI: 3.4.5 


MaqteFfat.Net 802. 658. BREW 
5 BARTLETT BAY RD.. SOUTH BURLINGTON. VT 05403 


TREKFEST 

SPRING SALE 

APRIL 12 th - 16 th 

GET READY FOR SPRING CYCLING WITH 


$50 OFF 


SELECT TREK HYBRID OR MOUNTAIN BIKES 


10-50% OFF 

OFF ESSENTIAL CYCLING ACCESSORIES 

2500 Williston Road 
South Burlington 
802-864-9197 

^ycleryfi^it.ness www.earlsbikes.com 


#ecH0 




NEWS QUIRKS by rolanosweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police searching for a stolen iPad used the 
tablet's GPS to track it to an apartment in San 
Jose, Calif. The officers didn't have a search 
warrant, but when they asked permission to 
enter the apartment, the occupants obliged, 
"They probably thought if they didn’t, we’d 
suspect something," Santa Clara County 
Assistant District Attorney David Tomkins 
suggested. Once inside, the officers found 
780 pounds of crystal moth, worth about 
$35 million. “I told my dad about the bust,” 
District Attorney Jeff Rosen said, “and he 
said, ‘They have $35 million, and they can't 
go out and buy an iPad?” (San Jose Mercury 
News) 

When a 


e, Calif., 


sent about three won 
thing you know, it w 
Bend’s WBND-TV) 

Low People in High Places 

While serving as mayor of Hawthor 
Larry Guidi also worked as a warehouse 
operations manager for the Hawthorne 
School District. He was fired after a security 
camera recorded him loading a commercial 
food mixer into his pickup truck. He pleaded 
guilty to stealing the mixer, explaining that 
he took it so he could make dough for his 
home pizza oven. (Associated Press) 

31-Balkimy. 


bandages to hide plastic sutgery. El-Balkimy 
admitted he'd gotten a nose job and resigned 
from both the Salafist Nour Party and parlia- 
ment. (USA Today) 

High People in High Places 
When sheriff's deputies went to a home in 
Dickson County, Tenn., to notify Danielle 
Elks, the wife of Charlie Daniels band 
keyboardist Joel “Taz” Digregorio, that 
her husband had died in a car crash, they 
found the back door open and entered. 
They found what they suspected was mari- 
juana on the kitchen table, as well as tolling 
papers. They also noted there was a sticker 
for the Governor's Marijuana Eradication 


Islamist member of the Egyptian parlia- Task Force E , ks lhe dircctor of lhc gt 


> the s 
Obama, the North Americai 

bled two Air Force fighter 
jets to intercept the aircraft 
in the no-fly zone and direct 
it to land at Long Beach 
Airport. Federal agents who 
questioned the pilot deter- 
mined that he presented 
no security threat, but they 
also found 40 pounds of 
marijuana aboard the plane 
and turned him over to Long 
Beach police. (Associated 

Police arrested a 17-year- 
old boy they said tried to 
burglarize a home in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, after a 
patrol spotted the juvenile at 
the front door struggling to 
free his hand from the flap 
of a mail slot. He became 
stuck while trying to reach 
through the slot to unlock 
the door. (Associated Press) 


told reporters from his hospital bed 
that masked gunmen robbed and beat him 
on a desert highway. Later, however, the 
employees of a plastic-surgery clinic in Giza 
said that El-Balkimy was coveringhis face in 


Alcoholic Beverage Commission, whose 
mission includes the eradication of mari- 
juana. The deputies neither investigated nor 
arrested anyone. (Nashville's WSMV-TV) 


Homeland Insecurity 

While driving a $160,000 armored Chevy 
Suburban specifically designed to thwart 
high-velocity gunfire, fragmentation gre- 
nades and land mines. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement Special Agent Jaime 
Zapata. 32, was ambushed in central Mexico 
by drug-cartel gunmen. When they forced 
the vehicle off the road and surrounded it, 
Zapata confidently put the allegedly invul- 
nerable vehicle in park. Thai's when the door 
locks popped open, thanks to a consumer- 
friendly automatic setting installed in the 
vehicle. Assailants were then able to wrestle 
open the door enough for one to spray gun- 
fire into the interior. U.S. officials acknowl- 
edged that “hundreds, if not thousands, of 
other US. government vehicles all over the 
world” might have the same vulnerability. 
(Washington Post) 






la„ after sending 
a Facebook friend request 
to one of the defendants 
within 20 minutes of being 
instructed by the judge not 


with the case. “I didn't think 
it was a big deal," Jock said, 
explaining that he sent the 
friend request while he was 
in the jury pool “1 didn't 
think 1 would get picked for 
the jury.” But he was, and de- 
fendant Violette Milerman 
informed her attorney, who 
told the judge. (Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune) 

rescue Bonnie Miller after 
she walked off a pier in St. 
Joseph, Mich,, while texting. 
“1 had set an appointment 
for the wrong time, and so I 


' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny 


ARIES (Mar. 21-Apr. 19) 

; people misunderstand 
do-it-now fervor of the 
^Aries tribe, thinking it must 
Inevitably lead to carelessness. 
Please prove them wrong in the 
coming weeks. Launch into the inter- 
esting new possibilities with all your 
exuberance unfurled. Refuse to allow 
the natural energy to get hemmed in 
by theories and concepts. But also be 
sure not to mistake rash impatience 
for intuitive guidance. Consider the 
likelihood that your original vision of 
the future might need to be tinkered 
with a bit as you translate it into the 
concrete details. 
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Bill the Cockroach 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 




MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.22) NEWS QUIRKS & FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.73) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) & CALCOKU & SUOOKU (P.C-7) 



www.americanelf.com 







, GENEROUS, 


PERSoNBlS 


INTELLIGENT, WITTY, KIND 





VVSIVI EiM •> M EN 

THE NEXT STEP 



FOREVER OPTIMIST, HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 


NEEDS TO BE PAMPERED 




For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



Women women 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles 

with profiles Including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 

iMP05I5NI Noli 

We regret to inform 
users that the phone 
system for the personals 
site will be disconnected 
February 1. Please visit 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
personals to view and 
respond to profiles. 

We apologize for the 
inconvenience. 


DIRT UNDER MY NAILS 



red russian kale? lovinglady 23. Q 


I’M GORGEOUS 






MY DREAMS ARE MY ART 

I'm a 22-year-old SWW looking to make a connection before going 
back to Boston on the 18th. I love to explore, go on adventures, 
enjoy interior spaces, have company and intelligent conversation, 
and get to know people. I believe in generosity, respect, honesty 
and trying to be a helpful human being. I'm a girl nerd, too! 
SirisAzgana, 22, WOMEN SEEKING MEN 


Name your guiltiest, mostlurid pleasure. Lurking on forums 
and cruising Stumbleupon for an eternity. Sorry, not very sexy guilt 
Is it? 


MEN ‘mii:- WoMEN 



GNARLY, KILLER. URBAN COUNTRY GUY 



walks on Ihe beach and love sports! 
touch' now englandguy 82 29 Ci 


NEW IN TOWN 

lots of run. CDubbl03 23 Q 


ADVENTURESOME... 





COZY CABIN NEEDS GIRL 





scuba diving. CabinLife. 31. □ 


MEN la*. ME N 


MSrE R!SQ!!i? 

TURN THE PAGE . 
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SpERSoMUS 











writing smokl ng a cigarette w 
friend outside sp 

left early with mi 


FOXY BUSINESSMAN AT MONTPELIER 


ne the opportunity to ge 


If you're thinking 
about buying a home, stunning redhead 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 


there." A comment like that makes me feel like 
Fm just one in a long line of first dates. In an id 
world, a guy would choose a place that he thou 
might like based upon our correspondence, bui 
obviously not will ing to put in that much effort. I'm 
so miffed about it that not only am I writing to you 
for advice, but I'm also considering canceling the 
date. What do you think? 


iwrcqh. 


iy When: Thursday, 




ASIAN A HOUSE! 

t °'i»' e,e * usuaUervI ng sushi ^ 
hungrily paying attention. Food was 

ever! Lets find a way to talk without 


PATHFINDER0602 




CASSAT3NEE0S 


« CORNER BAR BRUNETTE 


Han. *910082 


JAMIE LEE BASH COWGIRL 


IT TOOK ONE PINCH 


Unfortunately, it can be hard to keep your head 
above water in the dating pool, and it sounds like 
your guy is in danger of drowning. If he's been in 
the online dating scene for a while, he probably 
feels like the Grand Marshal of the Lackluster Date 
Parade, and he’s become lazy and formulaic when 
it comes to planning his dates. If meeting all of 
his potential mates at the same bar is a matter of 
convenience for him (perhaps the spot is close to 
where he works), that's fine. But he never should 
have told you th at — tacky! 

You could cancel the date, but since you found 
him interesting enough to want to meet, I don’t 
think you should ditch him just yet. Instead of 
meeting him at his go-to spot, I suggest you throw 
a wrench into his usual first -date plans. Write him 
back and suggest that you meet someplace else. 
You can even say something like, "Wow. sounds like 
you go to that bar a lot! Why don’t we try something 
new?" Be thoughtful with your ideas: If he likes beer, 
suggest you meet up at a local brewery to try the 
new spring concoction: if he likes golf, entice him 
tojoinyouatthe driving range. If he's willing to 
change up his routine and meet you on your terms, 
he might be a keeper. If not. it might be time to 
move on to a guy who has a little more tact. 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com /blogs 
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